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THE RELAXED SELL 





The JUBILEE man might be relaxed but he’s alert. He’s 
keeping on his toes (though lying down) with JUBILEE’s 
up-to-the-minute articles and reports about the Church 
and her people in the most exciting era Christianity 
ever witnessed. JUBILEE’s photographers, writers and 
artists range the world to bring back the exciting, 


informative, up-to-date stories that are taking place 
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To the editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


[] Please enter my special introductory subscription to 
JUBILEE of 15 months for only $5 and send me free Thomas 
Merton’s The Ascent to Truth. [| Payment enclosed. 

C Bill me. 





NAME 





STREET 





cITY ZONE STATE 


This offer good until September 1. Add $1 extra for all 
foreign subscriptions. 


today—to show the Church in action and prayer. 
JUBILEE ranges across continents, spans ages to reveal 
the Church in all her glory, her hard work, her joys 
and sorrows. In coming issues you'll see more picture- 
and-text features on the people who help the Church 
stand as a vital creative force in the world, the people 
—laymen, priests, brothers and sisters—who are bring- 
ing a touch of sanctity, a touch of humanity to a 
world grown cold with hatred and despair, who per- 
form the heroic works that carry the breath of the 
Holy Ghost to the remotest corners of the globe.- 


FREE Because we know that many subscribers are vic- 
tims of inertia in the summer, we’re stimulating 
business by making a special offer that’s good until 
Labor Day. We're giving a free copy of Thomas 
Merton’s famous book The Ascent to Truth (list price 
$3.50) to everyone who takes JUBILEE at our summer 
rate of 15 months for $5. Subscribe now while copies 


of this valuable book are still available. 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


@ Cardinal Newman, who has been taken as the spiritual 
and intellectual patron of the movement to bring the 
Church to Catholics studying in secular colleges (see The 
Newman Clubs, pages 8-15) has been one of the quiet but 
dynamic forces that is giving life to the Church today. 
Newman’s conversion set Christianity in England off on 
a radically new course, and his own ideas on education, 
greeted in some cases with open hostility by his fellow 
Catholics, are finally being re-examined and put to use. 
The significance of Cardinal Newman and the clubs which 
bear his name on American campuses has been cogently 
stated by the Most Reverend John J. Wright, the Bishop 
of Worcester, Massachusetts: 

“The program of the Newman Clubs, if it accomplishes 
nothing else, brings to every campus where it has been 
established the radiant shadow of the mighty name of 


~ Newman and, therefore, the most powerful symbol of all 


the values of which that name has become the type. The 
mere name of Newman on a secular campus is a reminder 
of the God Whom he loved so passionately, the ancient 
Catholic Christian faith to which he was so deeply at- 
tached, and those traditions of intellectual urbanity, 
blended with supernatural sanctity, of which the great 
convert Cardinal was and is a symbol to millions. 

“Of course, the Newman Club movement has done much 


- more, and this more it has done in great part under the 


spell of Newman’s name and the power that his name 
still possesses. To the extent that they represent a whole- 
some desire for the company of the like minded and the 
good, even the social programs of the Newman Clubs cor- 
respond to something which Newman would have under- 
stood and wished to encourage. But certainly the scholarly 
and spiritual programs encouraged by Newman Clubs 
wherever they may be are direct fruits of the influence 
and inspiration of the example and name of Newman. 
Nothing could be more fit than that Catholic Action, in 
the area of intellectual and academic life generally, should 
be under the patronage of Cardinal Newman; nothing 
could be more desired than that the Newman Club move- 
ment should prove worthy of the saintly scholar whose 
name it brings into the American collegiate and university 
world.” 

@ JUBILEE’S READERS: There are times when the editors 
feel as if they are sitting on a desert island throwing mes- 
sages into the water. The messages cry out that these are 
exciting times in the Church, that both the religious vo- 
cation and raising a family are beautiful ways of life, that 
there are social problems to be solved, that knowledge of 
the arts and sciences should be included in the Catholic’s 
education, that the Christian is in essence, by his Baptism, 
a missionary for whom there is no rest—all these and 
dozens of other similar themes, stated quietly or stri- 
dently, in large or small type, in photographs or drawings, 
are tossed into the waters. 


And then comes an answer: 

An excited voice queries: “Why do you use so much 
white space?” 

Consequently, it was quite heartening during a dull 
part of last year, to be overwhelmed with comments about 
JUBILEE as the result of a questionnaire sent to a portion 
of our subscribers list. Interesting enough, over a third of 
JUBILEE’s readers (without being specifically asked) had 
comments about artwork and layout, divided evenly for 
and against. In order not to inflame passions over a dis- 
cussion that has been going on for four years, we will 
skip readers’ statements about art and present some others 
that seemed interesting to us. ? 

“JUBILEE has a character of its own. It accentuates 
things usually not stressed in other Catholic magazines.” 

“It presents a world-wide view of what people have 
done, are doing and plan to do to help the hungry in soul 
and body.” 

“Tt gives a true, attractive, complete picture of the 
Church. . . . answered the need for a general, popular (yet 
intelligent) Catholic monthly.” 

“We have waited a long time for a magazine that we 
would be proud of putting into the hands of our non- 
Catholic friends. Because of the large amount of farm 
work during the summer, it is necessary to “stack” the 
magazines till winter in order to finish all the articles. 
JUBILEE just doesn’t get old!” 

“JUBILEE says many of the things I feel need to be said. 
It counteracts to a degree the flow of ultra-conservative and 
sentimental literature . . . acts as a spokesman for the 
liturgical revival . . . the wonderful choice of subject 
matter, the brilliant way it is handled.” 

“JUBILEE is a much needed Catholic magazine with in- 
tellectual appeal and modern format and art work. So far 
there has been no other Catholic magazine like it . . . and 
we need it.” 

“We really enjoy every word right down to the ads 
ourselves and wish we had three or four subscriptions so 
we could give each issue to the different people whose 
personal interests are covered every month.” 

“You are fulfilling a real need among Catholic readers, 
particularly in making the liturgy come alive in every 
day life...” 

“JUBILEE suits us perfectly . . . for the first time in 
his life my busy lawyer husband is reading about Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and Karl Adam.” 

“JUBILEE is an exceptionally good Catholic magazine. 
I’ve never seen another that could compare for readability 
and clarity of expression.” 

“It’s written on a . . . high intellectual level; doesn’t 
sentimentalize. .. . the only Catholic magazine I’ve found 
. . . written above the 4th grade level.” 

In September we will again present some notes on 
JUBILEE’s background. 





JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1957 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
feserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953. at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 











REPORT 
FROM 
SPAIN 


Madrid 

America's military, economic and welfare 
program does not account for all the changes 
taking place in Spain today, but it is re- 
sponsible for the most obvious ones. In- 
volving about a billion dollars, this pro- 
gram is reaching directly or indirectly 
into the lives of the entire population. In 
return for the right to build and maintain 
military installations it is providing 
money and technical knowledge to Spanish 
industry and business, food and other re- 
lief to the underprivileged, equipment and 
training to the Spanish armed forces. 

Many of the mistakes which in other coun- 
tries caused friction and damaged American 
prestige seem to have been avoided in Spain. 
Great emphasis is laid on the fact that 
there has been no acquisition of Spanish 
territory for military purposes. With the 
exception of one naval base, all American 
installations utilize or are attached to 
existing Spanish bases. Adaptations of 
Spanish stone construction are being 
adopted as more economical, permanent and 
suitable than the usual American-style 
temporary housing erected on bases abroad. 
Spanish materials are being purchased and 
Spanish nationals employed whenever pos- 
sible. An economic aid program—grants, 
loans and technical assistance to Spanish 
industry—is supplementing military as- 
sistance, although efforts are being made 
to avoid disrupting the Spanish economy 
too drastically. 

There are now over 16,000 Americans liv- 
ing in Spain, 12,000 of them Government and 
Military personnel and their dependents. 
When the American installations are com- 
pleted next year the number of Americans is 
expected to total 25,000. Americans have 
their own community life, with American- 
run schools, commissaries and recreational 
facilities ; aside from those whose duty re- 
quires it, they need have little or no asso- 
ciation with Spaniards. Yet the American 
Women's Club of Madrid, with meeting rooms 
and library at the Castallana Hilton Hotel, 


decided this spring to establish associate 
memberships for Spaniards in order to de- 
velop closer contacts with the Spanish 
community. 

The impact of the Americans on Madrid's 
economy is most keenly felt in housing, 
This will be alleviated next year, when the 
completion of the American building pro- 
gram will release 2,000 units now occupied 
by U.S. families. In the meantime, the boom 
in new construction is changing the face of 
the city, lending it an air of great pros- 
perity but at the same time creating new 
social and economic problems. Among the 
most serious is that of accommodations for 
the influx of Spanish workers seeking jobs. 
In violent contrast to the capital's broad 
avenues and high-rent building projects 
are the slums of one-room, adobe-type 
shacks, huddled together on barren, hard- 
baked ground, which house an estimated 10,- 
000 desperate home-seekers. Surrounded by 
walls said to have been erected to hide them 
from foreign visitors, entire communities 
of shanties have sprung up—literally over 
night, since their construction is forbid- 
den by law. Without running water or even 
the most rudimentary sanitary provisions, 
they cover acres of land and constitute a 
breeding ground not only for discontent and 
revolt, but also for an epidemic which 
could have disastrous effects on the entire 
city. * 

A visit to one of these barrios brings 
home forcibly the tremendous importance of 
the American relief program initiated a 
couple of years ago. Surplus foods supplied 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture as a 
gift from the "people of America to the 
people of Spain" are distributed there 
(through the Spanish Caritas) by the Catho- 
lic Relief Services of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, under the able 
direction of Mr. Robert Melina, its Ameri- 
can representative. A total of some 40,000 
tons of food a year (powdered milk, cheese 
and butter, supplemented from time to time 
by other products such as beans and flour) 
is distributed, providing 2,100,000 school 
lunches daily in Spain's 52,000 schools and 
assisting another 2,000,000 needy persons 
on a regular basis. 

Spain's average yearly income is $255.00 
per family, only one-seventh the U.S. aver- 
age. There have been two wage increases in 
the past year but they have been practically 
nullified by the rise in the cost of living. 
"Spain is cheap for foreigners but desper- 
ately hard for us," commented a Spaniard 
explaining the bus boycott of last January 
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in protest over a 30% rare increase whose 
cash equivalent was only %¢. Inflation is 
spiralling and threatens to get out of hand; 
it is Spain's most pressing problem. Every- 
one is looking hopefully to the recently 
re-organized Cabinet to solve it. From all 
accounts, all its members are regarded as 
able and honest. "Thank God," said one 
Spaniard, "they are technical men, not just 
politicians." Attention has been focussed 
on the fact that the Minister of Commerce 


belongs to Opus Dei, the recently estab- 


lished Catholic lay religious community. 
He is in the unenviable position of being 
expected to correct abuses which have 
caused widespread scandal in the past; at 
the same time, it is hoped he will prove 
influential in promoting the development 
of private enterprise. 

One of the Cabinet's first moves was to 
announce its intention (without spelling 
out details) to establish a firm monetary 
exchange rate by eliminating the sliding 
scale which pegs the value of the peseta 
to the type of commodity imported or ex- 
ported. No one expects the Cabinet to ac- 
complish this in one move, but the fact that 
it is giving the péseta top priority has 
led to the hope that at last Spain has be- 
gun to work out economic problems by apply- 
ing tried economic principles. (Franco up- 
set the Cabinet's good intentions when he 
gave 10,000,000 pesetas to the Sultan of 
Morocco as a token of friendship; the Sul- 
tan immediately sold the pesetas in Geneva, 
causing a drop in the official rate of ex- 
change in Madrid. ) 

Spaniards talk as freely as they like 
about everything, with no fear of the 
police. This does not mean, however, that 
freedom of the press is permitted, or that 
it is just around the corner. Censorship is 
still rigorous. Copies of foreign publica- 
tions containing articles about Spain 
which the Government censors do not wish 
circulated are confiscated and their sale 
is forbidden. Spanish newspapers must sub- 
mit copy before printing. It is returned 
promptly either approved or amended. In 
the latter case, the editor can (and I 
understand does) make it extremely em- 
barrassing for a censor who exceeds his 
authority. This may be cold comfort to the 
editor, but it does protect him from irre- 
Sponsible or arbitrary decisions. 

The threat of Communist infiltration is 
Still a live issue, and the Soviet's latest 
move has intensified Spanish fears. At the 
end of the Civil War the.Government de- 
manded the return of 4,500 Spanish children 
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who had been taken to Russia. Last year, ap- 
parently without discussion, the Soviet 
said it would permit them to come home. Now 
grown up, 1,500 of them arrived some months 
ago, many married—a considerable number 
to Russian wives. All speak Spanish flu- 
ently, are technically well trained and 
were raised as Communists, with no re- 
ligious education. Politically they are an 
unknown quantity, and Spaniards generally 
believe that there is a sinister motive be- 
hind this Russian move. The returnees are 
creating a very grave welfare problem in 
addition to the emotional conflicts within 
individual families. Most of them have been 
unable to find jobs, and this has embit- 
tered them. They are also said to be shocked 
both by the low economic condition of the 
country and by the fact that not every one 
has to work. At the same time they are amazed 
by the freedom with which people can criti- 
cize the Government. Some of them have 
already left Spain, presumably for France. 


There is much evidence of strengthening 
of the religious life in Spain. Vocations 
have increased both among men and women— 
particularly from families of privilege 
and high income—and more aspirants perse- 
vere. Catholic Action activities, in which 
laymen take more responsibility, have in- 
creased. Efforts are being made to develop 
closer coordination among the bishops. 
Despite these favorable signs, anti- 
clericalism is still strong, particularly 
among workers and intellectuals. Yet, as 
one popular preacher remarked, even the men 
in Spain are at heart very religious and 
will crowd the churches for sermons and 
conferences when they know "you are not go- 
ing to talk about political things." 

The traditional link between Church 
and State in Spain is as strong as ever. 
Although many priests, particularly the 
older ones, see it as a protection both for 
religious and laity, an increasing number 
of clerics are coming to regard it with more 
and more disfavor. In particular, they want 
complete freedom for the Church in making 
its appointments, and less help from the 
State and more from the people in economic 
matters. 

Certain Spanish bishops—notably those 
in Valencia, Malaga, Cordoba, Zaragosa 
and Bilbao—have been outstanding in their 
efforts to improve the social and economic 
conditions of the workers. Another effort, 
apparently little known outside its own 
orbit of influence, is the Workers’ 
Brotherhood of Catholic Action, a move- 














ment launched in 1946 by Cardinal Pla y 


Daniel to assist the hierarchy in its rela- — 


tions with labor and to train leaders in the 
factories to help Christianize their fel- 
low workers. The organization devotes it- 
self exclusively to the teaching of dogma 
and of Christian social principles, but en- 
courages individual initiative in the 
practical application of the latter. Now 
officially established in every diocese 
with a special chaplain appointed by the 
local bishop, the movement numbers thou- 
sands of members. It publishes two peri- 
odicals, conducts regional training con- 
ferences, and seeks to promote participa- 
tion in activities designed to better the 
condition of the workers. 

The Hogar del Empleado in Madrid is an- 
other example of a quiet and effective 
effort started under Church auspices. Ten 
years ago twenty men, inspired at a Jesuit 
retreat with the desire to take practical 
action to better the lot of their fellow 
empleados (white collar workers), or- 
ganized an association of bank employees 
which now has 200 members and some 2,000 
supporters. Their record is impressive. In 
1950 they built a low cost residence for 
teen-age working boys, with 120 beds and 
excellent equipment. Adjacent to this 
they run a similar residence for married 
couples, and nearby a dispensary and one 
of the five cooperative stores established 
through their efforts. On the outskirts 
of the city alow-rent housing project, with 
200 of its eventual 5,000 units already 
occupied, is under construction; at the 
moment they are raising money for a 150-bed 
TB sanatorium; a 1000-seat theatre, a 
sports field and plans for a large gym- 
nasium complete the organization's present 
Madrid program. 

It would be foolish to exaggerate the im- 
portance of these two organizations, but it 
would be stupid to ignore them, since they 
are concrete evidence of a peaceful evolu- 
tion toward a freer society. The Spanish 
Government itself has recognized this 
trend. The Ministry of Labor and Education 
has established "Labor Universities" at 
Tigon, Seville, Tarragona and Cordoba. Not 
universities in the accepted sense, but 
rather adult education centers for the 
workers to which are attached regular 
schools for their children, they are at- 
tended by some 15,000 resident and 10,000 
day students. The workers have also been 
given some voice in the syndicates, the 
Falange-controlled "unions" to which all 
workers must belong. They now elect their 
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plant stewards and, in most establishments 
of 250 or more employees, have their own 
labor-management machinery. 

Last February a group of students at the 
University of Madrid nearly succeeded in 
ousting the Falange from control of their 
Syndicate by peaceful means. Backing anti- 
Falange candidates, law students elected 
95% of those running for office. This vic- 
tory was short-lived, for the elections 
were declared illegal the next day. The 
riots which followed, however, brought no 
serious penalties for the students; both 
the Rector of the University and the Minis- 
ter of Education, however, were repri- 
manded and dismissed from their posts 
for permitting anti-Government demonstra- 
tions. None of this has changed the stu- 
dents' determination to free themselves 
from domination by the Falange—without 
violence if possible. 


In considering the situation in Spain, 
Americans should disabuse themselves of 
the idea that all the giving is on our side 
and all the benefits on the side of the 
Spaniards. Members of the American Embassy 
and of the Military Mission make a point of 
emphasizing that our program in Spain is not 
based on altruistic motives but on the firm 
conviction that everything being done in 
Spain for the Spanish is in the interest of 
America. The program provides one more 
extra-continental bastion against enemy 
attacks, and it is the surest way of pro- 
tecting American economic interests in 
Spain. And the welfare program, by better- 
ing the health and helping raise the living 
standards of the Spanish, has as its objec- 
tive making them stronger partners in the 
critical years ahead. 

It was America, not Spain, which sought 
the agreements—it took the U.S. two: years 
to overcome Spain's reluctance to accept 
them. This reluctance was based on the 
realization that American bases could re- 
sult in the destruction of Spain's 140 
years of neutrality, as well as on the fear 
that the presence of a foreign people with 
other norms of conduct and a far superior 
economic status might have a disastrous 
effect on the life of the nation. The 
Spaniards' conviction that Britain has re- 
tained possession of Gibraltar unfairly 
served as another deterrent to permitting 
any sort of U.S. toehold on Spanish soil. 
Once having made the decision and come to 
agreement on terms and conditions, hovw- 
ever, Spanish cooperation has been whole- 


‘ hearted.—Anna M. Brady 
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LETTERS TO 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD 
Have just read the article [The child, his 
body and his soul] in the June issue on 
the Montessori Method, and I mentioned 
to a friend that I had studied it in college. 
Then she went into her machine gun spurt 
that it was a discredited system, that she 
saw it in Italy and also at Columbia Uni- 
yersity, and the theory was that the child 
was to be uninhibited by discipline but to 
develop naturally. Well, I graduated in 
1910, but I never heard that before and we 
were given a course in the Montessori 
Method along with several others. I believe 
she has in mind a later pedagogical fad 
which developed about 15 or 20 years ago. 
| knew a psychiatrist who was rearing his 
three-year-old boy with the idea of giving 
all natural instincts free reign. This young- 
ster beat up all the other doctors’ children, 
threw the dishes off the table in the dining 
room, and climaxed his “natural” behav- 
iorism pattern by hitting one of the doctors 
on the head with a heavy hammer as the 
doctor was stooping to pick up a bottle of 
milk at his door. Poor doctor went to 
hospital with bad concussion. Psychiatrist 
and his family discharged immediately and 
their effects packed and sent to them. I 
think this particular educational cult is 
what she had in mind but I just shut up 
as she is so positive and is right about 
everything. There is something wrong some- 
where, Please give me the facts, She said 
Mona Lisa was a statue, that she had seen 
it in Paris. You never do anything right 
if you blow over the world like a hurricane. 
Mary Smita 
Miami, Fla. 


@ JUBILEE’s editors can assure reader 
Smith that her friend has another edu- 
cational system confused with the Mon- 
tessori method.—Eb. 


The article The child, his body and his 
soul, in your June issue is most praise- 
worthy and instructive. The notes given on 
the Montessori Method in teaching the pre- 
school child physical and spiritual disci- 
plines are very educational and we would 
like to know if you may have any informa- 
tion in addition to Miss Lubienska’s article. 
If you have, would you be so kind as to 
further it on to us? We are in search 
of such valuable material. 

SisteR Mary 

Sisters of St. Casimir 


Chicago, II. 


I am a married man embarking on God’s 
mission of raising a family. I feel that 
The child, his body and his soul is the 
most inspiring piece of literature I have 
read. 

Thank God, we have wonderful people 
as yourself, who are interested in assisting 
parents in the area of raising children. 
Continue your fine efforts; I will be look- 
ing in regularly. é 
J. FLANAGAN 
Fort Lee, Va. 


WAR & PEACE 


Re War & Peace (susiter, April], may I cite 
from the highest authority possible, Mat- 
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THE EDITOR 


thew 10:28—“And fear ye not them that 
kill the body, and are not able to kill the 
soul: but rather fear him that can destroy 
both soul and body in hell.” 

Note also the respectful way in which 
the New Testament speaks of soldiers in 
practically every case. There is also Patrick 
Henry’s—“Is life so dear or peace so sweet 
they must be purchased at the cost of chains 
and slavery ...as for me give me liberty or 
death.” 

It is also noticeable that a very high pro- 
portion of pacifists are such as regard the 
United States but are not as striking against 
Russia. 

(Rr. Rev.) H. D. BucHANAN 
El] Paso,’Texas 


I read your article on war and peace. I 
have just finished reading the letters that 
readers sent to you regarding the article. ... 
I do think that there are several very vital 
facts that should have formed part of the 
symposium which were touched only briefly 
or not at all. I would like to develop them 
a little in the hope that your readers might 
offer additional comments. 

I. Present Catholic positions regarding 
war: these positions can be divided, it 
seems to me, into that which holds that 
war (any kind) is intrinsically evil and 
that which holds that war is not intrinsi- 
cally evil. 

Ammon Hennacy, of the Catholic Worker 
group, stated his conviction of the truth of 
the first position to me in a letter in just 
the same words as I used, “intrinsically 
evil.” His conviction is based on the prin- 
ciples laid down by Christ in the Sermon 
on the Mount and on the words of the 
writers in the New Testament. 

Those who hold the second general posi- 
tion—that war is not intrinsically evil— 
must still be considered in another way. 
They are divided again into those who hold 
that war is sometimes just and those who 
hold that war, though not intrinsically evil, 
is, however, not permitted to Catholics or 
others because of its being superseded, the 
Law being fulfilled, by the establishing 
by Christ of a higher mode of acting. This 
latter group say that war cannot be in- 
trinsically evil since God commanded the 
Jews in certain cases to wage it under the 
Old Covenant and God cannot do anything 
intrinsically evil. With the coming of 
Christ, however, war, along with polygamy, 
divorce, slavery, etc., was outlawed. . . « 

As for those who hold that war is not 
intrinsically evil and sometimes just, there 
is little need for a statement of their posi- 
tion as it is the commonly accepted posi- 
tion of most theologians of the Church and 
that of our present Pope. 

II. The basis for the “traditional” posi- 
tion: “Catholic theological teaching on war 
in general follows outlines. laid down by 
Saint Augustine in the 5th century and 
developed by St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
13th.” As St. Augustine says, quoted by 
St. Thomas in the Summa (if you will 
excuse my poor translation)-: “If Christian 
discipline held war to be sinful under any 
and all conditions a salutary counsel would 
rather have been given, to those seeking it, 
that they might throw away their arms 
and withdraw completely from military 


service. It was said to them, however: Do 
not treat any man roughly. Be content with 
your pay. Those whom he commanded to 
be content with their pay he did not pro- 
hibit from being soldiers.” 

St. Thomas accepts this statement with- 
out comment and lays down the three con- 
ditions for a just war. 

With all due reverence for the authority 
of the Pope and using as a basis, actually 
an excuse, the fact that it has been called 
to our minds that St. Thomas is not to 
be taken as the ultimate word blindly and 
that no definitive statement of the Church 
has been made, I would like to suggest 
that we consider: 

That St. Augustine gives as his authority 
and quotes, not Christ, but St. John the 
Baptist in defense of his position that war 
is sometimes just. All St. Augustine proved 
by this, or could prove, is that as far as 
John the Baptist knew war could be just. 
John the Baptist told the soldiers who 
asked him what they should do to “pre- 
pare the way of the Lord” only what he 
could tell them from his knowledge of the 
Old Law, since Christ, Revelation and the 
fullness of the Law had not yet come and 
spoken. St. Augustine (since there is no 
indication that John had any special revela- 
tion of the doctrine of Christ previous to 
the public ministry of Christ) could just 
as well have quoted Moses, John the Bap- 
tist, although only mentioned in the New 
Testament, is nevertheless a man who is of 
the Old Testament, who lived and died 
under the Old Law just as much as Moses, 
Elias, Simeon and Anna... . 

It is in view of the acceptance of Augus- 
tine’s teaching—is there no one to speak 
about the first four centuries?—theologians 
have interpreted the statement of Christ 
“but I say to you do not offer resistance to 
injury” as a counsel not binding under 
pain of sin always and everywhere, al- 
though the other statements concerning 
divorce and charity, uttered in nearly the 
same breath, are interpreted as such. 

III. The necessity for a clear statement 
on the part of those responsible as to the 
nature of an individual’s responsibility in 
any given case. For example: The reply to 
a letter of inquiry, regarding conscientious 
objection, by the Ligourian cites “the 
Bible” as authority for condemning it. 
What .. . vague kind of answer is that? 
Part of the whole problem is that Cath- 
olics who are faced with military service 
are given in many cases only vague advice, 
or none, or a lame excuse for accepting the 
wisdom of the political authorities, such as 
that of Harry Truman, who ordered the 
atomization of whole Japanese cities, as to 
whether a war is just or not. At least the 
term conscientious objector should be used 
in an exact way among Catholics rather 
than be applied to both the complete pac- 
ifist and the person who cannot go along 
with the authorities in a specific circum- 
stance. 

NEIL FREER 
Millbrook, N. Y. 


MUSIC & SOCIAL JUSTICE 
The letter by a lady marked “Social Jus- 
tice” and signed “Name Withheld” [Let- 
ters, May, 1957] gave me such a feeling of 
disgust that I have to answer it. 

This person in question has and is miss- 
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ing the real point. Does she not realize 
that her husband is gaining far more in 
the eyes of God than any amount of money? 
In fact, I would gladly play two or three 
times a day, gratis, in any Catholic church 
if I were able to play the organ well. This 
gentleman is gifted by God and he should 
be so thankful to have this honor from 
God and not even give a thought to the 
$175.00 per month. Why doesn’t he teach 
other Catholics the organ and gain his 
extra money that way? He is certainly not 
using his head and his wife is not thinking 
of the indulgences gained by her husband 
playing the organ in the house of God. 
Instead of crying about being under-paid 
she should get down on her knees and 
thank God for her blessings. 

Mrs. D. B. McGrivra 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Heartiest congratulations to “(Name With- 
held)”, whose letter on. the plight of church 
organists appears in your May issue. Her 
husband has it good, compared to most 
Catholic organists of my acquaintance. 
These would add a second or third choir 
rehearsal per week, two or three more 
Sunday Masses, and three or four daily 
Masses plus weddings and funerals. Having 
to get up at 5 a.m. or so every day, they 
are seldom seen at the usual extra sources 
of nourishment for others in their profes- 
sion, such as concerts by other musicians 
or choruses, or in workshops or advanced 
classes in performance or music theory and 
history. If they are fortunate enough to be 
able to make a living from their playing, 
singing, directing and teaching, this is all 
too often offset by scanty and rare appreci- 
ation or polite recognition of artistic merit, 
practical problems and sustained loyalty 
“on the job,” from either a tone-deaf pas- 
torate or a sentimental- or Presley-oriented 
congregation. 

With entire agreement that the musical 
portions of the Mass should remain suitably 
subordinate to the Liturgy itself, what a 
naive assumption it is that “disgracefully 
bad” musical expression from the gallery— 
or the altar—is not as obtrusive and dis- 
tracting as would be a ragged hole in a 
surplice, tattletale gray in the altar linens, 
or a “pretty” bow on the stem of the 
chalice. Who sees to it that these latter do 
not happen, usually? 

But where are they all when these “faint- 
praise” facts are hard at work: Any average 
sized pipe organ in any church has cost 
the people at least $30,000, plus yearly 
upkeep. Any organist worthy of manning 
the console and lifting his arms before the 
choir has invested years of money and study 
before being hired for one of art’s and 
religion’s most exacting and influential 
posts. A well played, well sung, and de- 
voutly inspiring Mass cannot, like a statue 
or a painting, be bought and hung in a 
niche once for all. It has to be newly right, 
over and over. Yet the Catholic Directory 
and Guide, for the large city where I write 
this, lists all clerical personnel, services, 
and organizations, averaging 12 lines or so 
per church, but none includes a single men- 
tion of an organist or choir director. These 
are, apparently, lumped with such other 
anonymous essentials as the typists, janitors, 
and the gas, electricity and phone com- 
panies. The city’s all-denominational church 
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directory also lists our Catholic churches, 
again—from the humblest of mission chap- 
els to the Cathedral—sans organists or 
choir leaders. Our protesting rivals, how- 
ever, from A (African Methodist Episco- 
pal) to Eastern Orthodox, through V (Vol- 
unteers of America), do have their musical 
heads mentioned by name, address, and 
telephone number. 

When great European organists make 
concert tours of America, the names of 
their Catholic churches come with them. 
Fernando Germani of The Vatican, Pierre 
Cochereau of Notre Dame in Paris, Jean 
Langlais, Andre Marchal, Marcel Dupre, 
Flor Peeters, and so on. But who sponsors 
them here? Generally some secular uni- 
versity, or a musicians’ society, or, ah, the 
Protestant churches. Some dioceses, by no 
means all, have a rule against organ recitals 
in our churches. Some clergy and some 
organists, by no means all, know when 
these are allowed, outside the regular serv- 
ices, and occasionally do something about 
holding up our end of the responsibility 
for fostering a decent awareness of our 
heritage and fine musical standards. Other- 
wise, even the experts continue the refrain, 
“Unfortunately. . . .” And woe to the pa- 
rishioner or the serious music student or 
master who ventures into a non-Roman 
church to hear our traditional instrument 
as it can sound, or to hear great choral 
works by Catholic composers given a 
chance for life and dignity through the 
efforts of sincere (and sometimes even well- 
paid!) non-Catholic choirs and directors. 
He is likely to be worried over by friends 
and relatives (and little parish priests who 
should know better) as “falling away,” 
even though he participates in no formal 
service and the alien edifice is to him mere- 
ly a concert hall at the time. Likewise 
woe if he can hear the world’s best music 
on records or radio. But he stays with us, 
usually, and goes on waiting, and only asks 
uncomfortable questions now and then. 

(NAME ALSO WITHHELD) 


CONRAD’S CATHOLICISM 

The May issue of JUBILEE contained an 
excellent book review of Joseph Conrad’s 
biography, The Sea Dreamer, by Gerard 
Jean-Aubry. Mr. Robert Russell concludes 
the excellent review by commenting that 
the book is strangely silent about Conrad’s 
Catholicity. 

One excerpt in the June issue of the 
“Polish American Historical Association 
Bulletin” may interest the readers of 
JUBILEE magazine: 

“One of the most fascinating elements 
in Joseph’s Conrad’s life (about which his 
biographers are strangely silent but which 
simply begs for consideration during the 
centennial observance) is his Catholicism. 
Born and schooled a Catholic, Conrad ap- 
parently abandoned the Church in his 
youth; certainly, as an adult he wrote in 
a non-Catholic literary tradition. 

“An objective analysis of Conrad’s ma- 
ture attitude toward Catholicism should 
distinguish at least three aspects: (1) the 
practice or neglect of Catholic duties in 
his personal life, (2) the intellectual 
avowal or rejection of the Catholic view 
of life in his literary works, and (3) the 
expression of personal views on religion 
in his personal correspondence. 





“To touch briefly on the first aspect and 
only with regard to Conrad’s death and 
burial, the private testimony of Conrad’s 
surviving son, John, assures us that Joseph 
Conrad died a Roman Catholic though his 
sudden death had prevented the attendance 
of a priest at his bedside. According to a 
statement written by the present pastor of 
the church, the funeral ceremonies took 
place at St. Thomas Church, Burgate, 
where Fr. Anthony Milton sang the Re. 
quiem Mass, while the burial service in 
the Catholic sector of Canterbury Ceme- 
tery (where the body was laid to rest 
August 7, 1924) was read by Fr. Edmund 
Hobart Sheppard, pastor of St. Thomas at 
the time of Conrad’s death.” 

Rev. ALFrep L. ABRAMowicz 
Chicago, Ill. 


TO ARMS 
As an amateur herald I must call your 
attention to a misuse of a technical term 
in your recent article entitled Honors from 
the Pope in the June issue. On page 43, 
in a caption under a photograph of the 
Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice Cross, you state 
that this medal includes lilies and comets 
from Leo XIII’s family “crest.” You, of 
course, meant family “arms.” This is a 
gross, but common, error. “Arms” is the 
shield. A “crest,” as its name implies, is 
something added to the top of a coat of 
arms. The two things, together with a 
motto and supporters, if any, is termed 
an “achievement.” To confuse crest and 
arms is the same as confusing hat and suit, 
Joun F. Quinn 
New York, N. Y. 


@ JUBILEE’s caption writer is crest- 
fallen over his ignorance.—Ep. 


A SCANDAL ENLARGED 
Your article A National Scandal [April, 
1957] was most interesting. 

In connection with this subject you are 
probably aware that in August, 1956, an 
agreement was reached between the Japan- 
ese government and the Growers Associa- 
tion in California to import Japanese far- 
mers “to alleviate the continuing shortage 
of agricultural labor and at the same time 
to give the worker an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the American way of life and 
learn the latest technical methods in Ameri- 
can agricultural development.” The contract 
... sounds very fine—but as you know, the 
actual conditions are quite different. 

Newspaper reports are very ambiguous, 
so something should be done to expose the 
true facts of this large-scale program—if 
not from an humanitarian—then from an 
international relations—point of view. The 
reports from the Japanese workers them: 
selves are far from favorable. 

IsaBEL McGo.rick 
Sophia University 
Tokyo, Japan 


AN APPEAL 

Ven. Brother Harold R. J. Logan, Little 
Mission Church, Box 1042, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Texas, makes rosaries for the 
needy and destitute. He would appre- 
ciate small donations. 
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The Pope 


speaks to you 


on all the vital problems 
confronting our faith, our lives, 
and our world today 


Here is the Holy Father’s encourag- 
ing, enlightening counsel on Love 
and Marriage, on Divorce and Birth 
Control, on Education, the Sciences, 
the Arts. Here are his thoughts on 
the Church and Religion, on History 
and the Atomic Age, on Society and 
Politics, on War and its Conse- 
quences, Pope Pius XII’s most im- 
portant pronouncements are brought 
together for the first time in this in- 
spiring 380-page volume. 

Now at your bookstore, $4.50 


THE POPE 
SPEAKS 


Edited with the assistance of the 
Vatican Archives by MICHAEL CHINiGO 
PANTKEON 
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SACRED VESTMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
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THE NEWMAN CLUBS 


They bring the Church to the Catholic student on the secular campus 


From the 27th to the 31st of this month, at New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 800 Catholic student leaders and their 
chaplains, representing about 72,000 Catholics in 713 Newman 
Clubs, will gather for the 43rd Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Newman Club Federation. After decades of difficulty in 
getting established and winning status, the Newman Clubs now 
represent a vital force in Catholic life. 

Signs of the Newman movement’s coming-of-age are clearly 
discernible. Where once it placed most of its emphasis on bring- 
ing the students Mass and the sacraments and sponsoring social 
activities to keep Catholics together, the trend today is to sup- 
plement the spiritual with a thorough intellectual training as a 
means of helping Catholic students influence the secularized 
academic atmosphere around them. 

This new emphasis has been underlined in recent years by 
the Federation itself, which has sponsored regional Newman 
Schools of Catholic Thought—intensive, week-long programs 
of intellectual and spiritual formation at the conclusion of the 
regular academic year. At the campus level, there is a tendency 
to change the name of the Catholic student organizations from 
“Newman Club” to “Newman Center” or “Foundation” and 
even—in some of the larger schools—to maintain two over- 
lapping but distinct groups: a club for social, a foundation for 
intellectual activities. In several state universities, full academic 
credit is given for courses—in theology, dogma, Church his- 
tory, apologetics—taught in the Newman Center; in a number 
of other places where advocates of separation of Church and 
State have blocked such accreditation, the courses are offered 
just the same—and are often well-attended. Such a program, 
which prepares Catholics for a calm and reasoned presentation 
of their religion, is a goal toward which many of the clubs are 
working. 

Some chaplains are thinking even further ahead. Msgr. 
Paul J. Hallinan, former National Chaplain who directs the 
Intercollegiate Newman Club of Cleveland, speaks of “the 
establishment at certain. universities of a House of Studies or 
Institute conducted by priests which would maintain (as the 
Jesuits, Benedictines, etc., do at Oxford) a Catholic spiritual, 
devotional and cultural life right on the campus for Catholic 
students, as well as contribute to the main-stream of the uni- 
versity’s intellectual life.” If this aim is successful—and it seems 
that it may be, at least in areas where there are no Catholic 
colleges—it will mean the fulfillment in America of a dream 
which even John Henry Newman, the 19th century English 
cardinal whose intellectual and spiritual ideals the Newman 
Clubs try to embody, did not live to see realized. 


Fr. Charles W. Albright, C.S.P., is 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Newman Club Federation. 


Fr. James J. O’Brien, National New- 
man Club Chaplain, has served the 
Catholic students of the University 
of Connecticut for the last 15 years, 
except for duty as an Air Force 
chaplain during the Korean War. 


Fr. David J. Power, chaplain at | 

University of Massachusetts, speaks to a si 
between classes at the recent Newman School 
Catholic Thought held at Our Lady 

the Elms College in Chicopee, 

















After a slow start, the Newman 
Club is now a vital force in 


the Church in America 


The primary purpose of Newman Clubs, of course, is 
pastoral; the emphasis placed upon their other aims— 
Christian intellectual formation and provision for social 
life in a Catholic atmosphere—is up to the chaplain and 
the membership. There is no such thing as a “typical” 
club. The facilities, the funds, the personality of the 
chaplain and the amount of time he can devote to the 
work, the size and nature of the college—all these factors 
vary widely from place to place. 

One of the strongest “campus” clubs in the Federation 
is that at Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge, 
where two full-time chaplains (with, occasionally, part- 
time help from a priest studying at the university) care 
for the needs of about 3,600 Catholics. Supported by 
Archbishop Joseph E. Rummel of New Orleans (from 
whose archdiocese come two-thirds of the Catholics at 
LSU), by the Knights of Columbus and by $2-a-semester 
dues from each member, the club has a modern, well- 
equipped student center with its own chapel, library, audi- 
torium, classrooms and meeting rooms. A substantial 
building program is now under way. In addition to a full 
round of social activities—dances, student-produced plays 
and holiday celebrations, men’s and women’s teams in 
several intramural sports—the Center offers a four-year 
course in theology and philosophy, the latter running from 
introductory lectures through epistemology to rational 
psychology. There is a weekly meeting open to the entire 
membership, plus many special activities: discussion 
clubs, a Gregorian choir, and a weekly radio show broad- 
cast over a Baton Rouge station. Four Masses are offered 
every Sunday in the chapel, and the chaplains estimate 
that 90% of the Catholics on campus attend. The num- 
ber of Communions distributed every year has steadily 
increased, and in its 28-year history the club has led 
to many Catholic marriages and a creditable number 
of religious vocations—19 priests, 10 sisters, 4 brothers. 

A vastly different and in many ways more difficult situ- 
ation is presented by the large metropolitan universities 
—the “streetcar colleges”—where the students are scat- 
tered all over the city and where a wide range of class 
schedules makes getting them together a real obstacle. 
Even here, however, the problem is not insurmountable 
when tackled with episcopal support and priestly imagina- 
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tion. At Washington University in St. Louis, for example, 
the Newman Foundation offers nine different courses 
every semester, some of them taught by professors from 
neighboring St. Louis University, run by the Jesuits, 
Each Catholic student is informed that he is obliged to 
take at least two hours a semester, and though no aca- 
demic credit is allowed, attendance is good. In addition 
Washington has a Newman Club which sponsors a com- 
prehensive program, planned by the students, in the fields 
of Catholic Action, Apostolic Life (convert work, periodic 
days of recollection, an annual retreat), Christian Culture 
(lectures, etc.) and Social Living (Sunday-evening sup. 
pers, dances, picnics). 

Not all Newman programs are as elaborate as these, of 
course. At the opposite end of the scale is the club in the 
small college with only a few Catholics, where the chap- 
lain is usually a curate borrowed from a nearby parish 
who operates out of a small office and where Sunday 
Mass, a weekly meeting and one or two socials are often 
about all that can be managed. Most Newman Clubs are 
somewhere in between. But in the last twenty years or so, 
as the need for strong and well-run clubs has become 
more apparent, there has been a steady trend away from 
haphazard organization and toward the well-established, 
adequately staffed Catholic Center. 

The Newman Club’s perennial problem is that of reach- 
ing all, or a significant proportion, of the Catholics it is 
meant to serve. Currently, only about one in five Cath- 
olics on secular campuses is a Newman Club member. 
“The figures may not sound impressive,” says Msgr. Hal- 
linan. “Is that really important? Each year for ten years, 
I have joyfully watched fifty to a hundred of some 2,000 
Catholic students . . . walk out to meet the demands of 
modern community living, civic, professional and social 
leadership, modern marriage (some 300 couples), mod- 
ern religious life (about 24 religious vocations), the in- 
creasing prestige of academic achievement. They are our 
leaven. I certainly wish, and will continue to work, for 
2,000. I am grateful for the fifty or a hundred.” He tells 
the story of inviting a well-known canon lawyer, now a 
bishop, to lecture on “Christian Jurisprudence” to his law 
students seven years ago. Only seven came, and the chap- 
lain apologized to the speaker. “That’s not bad,” his guest 
said. “You may not be getting all of them, but you are 
getting the best of them. These are the men who will be 
taking positions of responsibility in and around Cleve- 
land in years to come.” Today one of the seven is a State 
Senator, another is a Cuyahoga County Judge, a third is 
law director in a suburban community, a fourth is secre- 
tary of the county bar association. “It happened,” Msgr. 
Hallinan remarks, “a little sooner than the Bishop pre- 
dicted.” 

The early years of the Newman Club movement in the 
United States were marked by indifferent support from 
American Catholics, for the same reason that Cardinal 
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Newman’s Oxford plan failed during his lifetime: the 
fear that well-endowed Catholic centers would attract 
large numbers of Catholics to secular colleges and uni- 
versities, thus siphoning off the potential enrollment at 
Catholic schools and exposing thousands of young Cath- 
olics to secular influences. “No one,” says Msgr. Robert 
E. Tracy of LSU, “should attempt to minimize the serious 
danger to faith that positively exists on the non-Catholic 
campus. However, the whole picture should be presented 
and that danger looked at in the proper context: namely, 
that the danger is very great in some areas and disci- 
plines (sociology, psychology, education) and rather 
small in others (chemistry, physics, engineering) ; that 
nowadays it is not so much a frontal attack on faith, but 
the polite lip-service to religion merely as a benign influ- 
ence on society which has, unfortunately, no objective 
value or content, that does the damage. . . . Personally, 
I am inclined to believe that the dangers to faith and 
morals are at least just as great in a downtown office 
building as on a secular campus.” 

As to whether good Newman Clubs mean more Catho- 
lics at secular schools, it should be pointed out that 
Newman Club chaplains are not happy about the large 
numbers already there, and have no wish to attract more. 
In a “Statement of Principles” published two years ago 
by their National Association they declared: “There can 
be no ideally perfect education which is not Christian 
education. This is best achieved by the Catholic college 
and university where God is centrally studied and daily 
worshipped.” One priest, after fifteen years as chaplain to 
Catholic students at a secular university in New England, 
put it even more emphatically: “My sister has five kids,” 
he said. “I’d get down on my hands and knees and scrub 
floors, if necessary, to see that they get a Catholic educa- 
tion.” 

But the chaplains do feel that perhaps the whole argu- 
ment is unrealistic because of the dramatic spurt in the 
numbers of Catholics at secular schools. Today there are 
400,000 of them; by 1970, informed observers say, the 
total will jump to 540,000. The simple statistical fact is 
that it is no longer possible for Catholic colleges to accept 
all who apply. Registrars at Church-sponsored schools 
are forced to turn away thousands of applicants every 
September. Other Catholic high school graduates will 
continue to choose secular colleges for one of a variety 
of reasons: cheaper tuition, availability of specialized 
courses not offered at Catholic schools in their area, and 
in some cases the superior professional standing of the 
non-Catholic institution. 


The need for priests 

Only 104 out of a total of 693 chaplains are assigned 
to Newman Club work on a full-time basis. For most of 
the others it is a second assignment added on to regular 
parish duties; as one chaplain said recently, “An addi- 
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Cardinal Newman’s “Idea” 


When in 1845, halfway through life, John Henry Newman 
entered the Roman Catholic Church, the incident caused 
a national uproar in England, for he was one of the 
intellectual and spiritual giants of his age, with a 
distinguished career as an Anglican clergyman and divine 
who, as leader of the Oxford Movement, had helped revivify 
the religious life of the University and of the entire Church 
of England. Even Gladstone and Disraeli, the two most 
prominent statesmen of the Victorian era, were deeply 
moved. “I regard Newman’s secession,” Gladstone said, “as 
an event as unexampled as an epoch.” 

For Newman himself, his conversion was “like coming 
into port after a rough sea.” But his career in the Catholic 
Church (he died in 1890 at the age of 91, having been 
made a cardinal by Leo XIII in 1879) was curiously stormy. 
Except for his books (APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA, A GRAMMAR 
OF ASSENT), almost everything to which he turned his hand 
—a new English translation of the Bible to rival the superb 
style of the King James version, a national Catholic 
university in Ireland, plans for a center for Catholic students 
at Oxford—was frustrated by his co-religionists. 

But only during his lifetime. One of Newman’s most 
cherished dreams, for example, was to return to Oxford, 
the scene of his greatest triumphs in youth and early middle 
age, to minister to the spiritual and intellectual needs of 
the Catholic students there. England’s Catholic bishops 
blocked the plan, fearing that his personal prestige would 
attract more Catholics to the university and give rise to “a 
certain Anglo-Catholicism” within the Church. Yet today 
the Oxford project—and a similar one at Cambridge—are 
flourishing. At Oxford, for example, the Jesuits, the 
Benedictines, the Franciscans and the Dominicans all have 
centers, and they have been manned by some of the most 
eminent priests in contemporary England—men like Msgr. 
Ronald Knox and the Jesuits C. C. Martindale and Martin 
C. D’Arcy. The attitude of the bishops has changed 
completely. A number of years ago the late Cardinal Vaughn 
pointed out that Oxford and Cambridge “are the two great 
historic centers of intellectual life in England, and our hope 
is to utilize them more and more. To cut ourselves off 
from [them], and to try to establish a university off by 
ourselves would be the height of folly, if not positively 
suicidal. The graduates of Oxford and Cambridge have the 
ear of the English public and are listened to with respect.” 

Newman’s ideal spread to the United States soon after his 
death, though its realization was to take a considerably 
more modest form. In 1893 Catholic students at the 
University of Pennsylvania, inspired by the Cardinal’s 
IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY (written originally as a blue-print for 
the proposed National University in Ireland), set up the 
first Newman Club as a spiritual, intellectual and social 
rallying ground for Catholics in an alien environment. 
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Msgr. Robert E. Tracy, head chaplain at Louisiana State, counsels one of his 
students. Begun in 1929 by Fr. Maurice Schexnayder, now Bishop of 

Lafayette and Episcopal Moderator of the Newman Club Federation, the LSU Catholic 
Student Center offers one of the most elaborate Newman programs in the U. S. 


Msgr. Paul J. Hallinan (left), Chaplain, and Auxiliary Bishop Floyd L. Begin 
(center) with some of the priests, brothers and sisters who discovered their 
vocations while members of the Intercollegiate Newman Club of Cleveland. 


Students at the School of Catholic Thought 
in Chicopee, Mass., take part in an 
offertory procession at the daily Mass. 
One of three regional schools conducted 
this summer for student leaders and 
Newman chaplains, the school combined 
prayer and liturgical worship with an 
intensive schedule of lectures and seminars. 
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tional duty is a man’s second love.” The priest in the 
busiest city parish has no more demands on his time than 
“the Newman Club chaplain. “Naturally,” says Father 
David Power of the University of Massachusetts, “I am 
in my office on campus every day from 9:00 to 5:00, and 
tarely do I have five free minutes during those hours. Also 
have to return frequently in the evening because of a 
lack of time during the day. Youngsters come in with all 
kinds of problems, others I send for when I hear they are 
on the skids; and of course there is also the convert field, 
which is rich. . . . It requires as much time as can be 
spared. If we are not there and a student comes who is 
in need, he may not return.” 

Father George Garrelts of the Newman Foundation at 
the University of Minnesota adds: “The Newman chap- 
lain is a parish priest who has his parish in his living 
room every school day .. . a college dean who makes up 
his courses and finds his teachers to fit the needs of his 
students . . . a money raiser and a money lender.” 

To relieve the work load and meet these specialized 
needs there is a growing tendency among Newman Club 
ders to ask for more than one chaplain, at least in the 
la ger universities, where the Catholic “congregation” 
may easily exceed that of a good-sized urban parish. 
#You need one priest who’s a pastor, another who’s a 
scholar,” says Father James J. O’Brien, National Chap- 
lain. “It’s very hard for one man to be both.” To these 
Father Charles W. Albright, Executive Secretary of the 
Newman Federation, would add a third priest-specialist— 
‘a fund-raiser and administrator. 
| So far fund-raising for Newman Clubs is a strictly 
local proposition, and with the Church in America enter- 

ing upon a second “brick-and-mortar” period—building 

new churches, Catholic schools and other institutions to 
accommodate the growing Catholic population—the needs 
of Catholics in secular institutions are often—and some- 
times justifiably—considered secondary. Moreover, it is 
frequently true that support of a Newman Club at a state 
university, which draws Catholic students from a wide 
area, falls solely upon the hard-pressed bishop of the 
diocese where the university is located. In some places— 
at the University of Minnesota, for example, and at the 

Intercollegiate Newman Club of Cleveland—the local 

Knights of Columbus have been active and generous in 

their support. Newman Club alumni groups are another 

source of donations. But Father Albright and other priests 
familiar with the overall picture believe that only some 
sort of national organization comparable to the Catholic 

Church Extension Society, which finances home missions, 

can insure a steady and adequate flow of funds. 

Today officials of Catholic colleges and universities 
have begun to furnish instructors, lay and clerical, for 
the courses now taught at many Newman centers. The 
National Association of Newman Club Chaplains has 
recently become a member of the National Catholic Edu- 
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Fr. Walter B. Gouch, C.S.P., is chaplain of the Newman Clubs 
at Brandeis and Tufts Universities, Boston. 


Newman Hall at the University of California at Berkeley 
houses one of the oldest Newman clubs, founded in 1899. 
Staffed by three full-time priests, it sponsors 

specialized discussion groups plus regular courses in 
philosophy, theology, apologetics, ethics and marriage. 


cational Association, and this year for the first time stu- 
dent representatives of the Newman Club Federation will 
take part in the convention of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. 

Anxious as they are to have their work and their 
motives understood by Catholic college educators, New- 
man chaplains are even more concerned that Catholic 
high schools and particularly Catholic parents impress 
upon youngsters who choose secular colleges that they 
have an obligation to continue their Catholic education. 
Says Msgr. Hallinan: “When the Catholic freshman steps 
on to the secular campus convinced that theology is at 
least as important in his life as Western Civilization or 
Physical Education (not to speak of his core subjects for 
professional training), then Newman Club can do its 


positive formative job. It is sometimes assumed by good 
people that it is the Newman Club’s role to get the Cath- 
olic student interested. It seems to me its major role 
should be rather to keep him interested.” 

Bishop Albert L. Fletcher, whose Little Rock diocese 


takes in the entire state of Arkansas, insists that every 


Catholic get his pastor’s permission before enrolling in a 
secular college. Once there, he is expected to join the 
Newman Club and take part in its spiritual and intellectual 
activities. If he does not, he is refused permission to con- 
tinue at the non-Catholic school. To back up his faith in 
the Newman Club, Bishop Fletcher is organizing a state- 
wide drive to raise $250,000 for a Newman Center at the 
University of Arkansas. And Bishop Maurice J. Schex- 
nayder, himself a former chaplain and now Episcopal 
Moderator of the National Newman Club Federation, said 
recently: “We must not do as little as we can for the 
Catholic student in the secular college and university. 
but as much as we can.” 
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Father Edward Nugent, C.S.P., distributes Communion to students at M.I.T. He heads staff of five Paulists assigned full time 
to caring for Catholics at Radcliffe, Brandeis, Boston University and other schools throughout the area. 
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CAROLINE PUTNAM tnvensenve 


holarships have given scores of Negroes a boost toward success 


a 
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“The time has long since passed,” the editorial 
said, “when wealthy Catholics should help their Negro 
co-religionists.” For Caroline Putnam, the wife of a 
New England manufacturer, the words—: ‘en by 
her friend, Father John LaFarge, S.J., in a2erica— 
seemed to have a special relevance. Today, ten years 
after she read them, they echo too in the lives of 
over 250 young men and women who, through Mrs. 
Putnam’s Catholic Scholarships for Negroes, have 
been helped toward an education they would other- 
wise never have received. 

Mrs. Putnam is a Southerner, born in Charles 
County, Maryland. Her desire to help the Negro was 
inherited from her grandmother, who helped found 
the first Catholic orphanage for colored children in 
Baltimore and brought over a group of English Fran- 
ciscan nuns to staff it. Then in the early years of her 
marriage she met Father LaFarge, who as a pastor 
in rural St. Mary’s County was just beginning a life- 
time of association with interracial causes. He be- 
came an important influence on both the Putnams. 

The first step Mrs. Putnam took, once she had 
decided to act on the editorial’s challenge, was to 
approach a Catholic women’s college and offer to 
establish a scholarship for a Negro. “I wanted her to 
be a boarder,” she says. “It isn’t just the Negro who 
has to learn interracial living; it’s the white people, 
too.” To her chagrin, the college, which had never, 
since its founding accepted a Negro, refused her 
offer. It was then that she and her husband, a re- 
cent convert, decided to talk to Boston’s Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing. The Archbishop confirmed what 
the Putnams had already begun to suspect: that their 
spontaneous charity required organization and estab- 
lished status. He told them to form a corporation and 
select a board of directors; he himself offered to act 
as episcopal patron. 

“The day after the incorporation papers arrived,” 
Mrs. Putnam remembers, “the first ‘begging letter’ 
went out.” The responses varied considerably in size 
and origin. One of the earliest was a check for 
$12,450. Mrs. Putnam was astounded at the sum. 
When she visited the home of the donor, a retired 
high school teacher, to thank her in person, the 


AM AT HER DESK IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


teacher said with a smile: “You didn’t think it was 
real, did you?” The donation, it turned out, repre- 
sented a bequest from a recently-deceased relative. 
At the other end of the monetary scale was a lady in 
Oklahoma whose gift—a worn dollar bill—arrived 
pinned to a pencilled note. “I don’t have much of this 
world’s goods,” she wrote, “but I want to share what 
I have with the Negroes in their sad plight.” Today 
the contributions—a few large ones from wealthy 
individuals, many smaller ones from people of modest 
means, and a sizable annual check from the Putnams 
themselves—enable Catholic Scholarships for Negroes 
to give a total of over $20,000—in grants ranging 
from $100 to $600 a year—to about 125 students in 
colleges all over the country. 

Along the way the organization has encouraged 
integration in Catholic colleges and universities, many 
of which opened their doors to Negroes for the first 
time at Mrs. Putnam’s urging. When, for example, 
she approached a segregated Southern college not 
many years ago, the Sisters had her letter read aloud 
in the community room before deciding whether to 
accept their first colored student. An elderly Sister 
who had a good deal of influence with the others 
missed most of it because she was somewhat deaf. 
She did, however, catch a quotation from Pope Pius 
XII indicating his concern for American Negroes. 
After the reading was over she inquired in a loud 
voice: “Did the Holy Father say that we should admit 
a colored girl?” Assured that that was the general 
drift of the Pope’s message, she said, “Then we will 
take one.” And the matter was settled. 

As it does anywhere, the breaking down of racial 
barriers in a college demands perseverance and hero- 
ism, particularly on the part of the Negro. “You're 
asking some of them to be extremely heroic at times,” 
Mrs. Putnam says. She remembers the first colored 
girl admitted to a hitherto-segregated college in a 
border city. At the beginning of the fall term her 
classmates were slow to accept her. But by June, 
through her own level-headedness and model conduct 
(“I’ve never seen a college room as beautifully kept 
as hers was,” Mrs. Putnam says), even those who had 
opposed her coming had accepted her completely. 








Doctor Abraham F. Ward of Brooklyn received his M.D. from Cornell University Medical College last year and is now 
interning at Manhattan’s Lenox Hill Hospital. He plans to set up his own practice, with emphasis on surgery. 
Several of the 23 students now receiving scholarship aid are studying medicine. 
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Graduates are outstanding 


in many walks of life 


In its first ten years Catholic Scholarships for Negroes 
has helped 123 young people who now occupy respon- 
sible positions in a wide variety of fields: they are doc- 
tors, lawyers, housewives, social workers, priests and 
sisters, teachers and research chemists. One recent gradu- 
ate has just received a teaching fellowship in electronics 
at Harvard, and two others are Fulbright scholars in 
Europe, one at Heidelberg, the other at the University 
of Aix-en-Provence. 

The scholarship fund has never been large enough to 
pay all their educational expenses. College administra- 
tions have aided a great deal, often waiving all tuition 
and fees for a complete four-year education. “Their gen- 
erosity,” Mrs. Putnam says, “has been our greatest en- 
dewment.” And many of the students have helped them- 
selves along: several scholarship girls are now staying 
with families in the neighborhood of their colleges, acting 
as baby sitters and doing light housework in return for 
their room and board. No student is expected to repay 
any of the money received through the program, though 
once he has graduated and obtained a job, Mrs. Putnam 
asks him to contribute “dues” of $3 a year toward 
helping other students. 

An increasing number of applications come each year. 
This spring 23 were selected by the scholarship commit- 
tee headed by Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary-General 
of the Catholic University of America. No rule requires 
that a student be Catholic (some scholarships are awarded 
regularly to non-Catholics) , but Mrs. Putnam insists that 
he be well prepared academically, and she will continue 
her aid only so long as his performance warrants it. “The 
colleges have a right to demand that a student be quali- 
fied,” she says. “I’ve come around to that. I used to say 
to the deans, ‘Give them a chance. Help them through 
their freshman year.’ But I’ve come to realize that we're 
wasting our resources and those of the colleges on stu- 
dents who don’t have the ability or won’t apply them- 
selves. Especially these days, when so many young people 
are clamoring to get into our Catholic colleges. If a 
student should be proved unfit, we always back up the 

college’s decision.” 

Mrs. Putnam keeps in touch with as many of her for- 
mer students as she can. Her reward comes from seeing 
them well established, and by and large she has been 
highly pleased. One graduate, sending along part of her 
salary as a donation, wrote recently: “I have looked for- 
ward eagerly to the day when I could give something to 
the scholarship fund. . . . My Catholic education was my 
most precious gift... .” 
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Social worker Joyce Miller does case work for 
Catholic Charities in White Plains, N. Y. 


Seminarian 4: St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore, 
Peter George is preparing to be a priest in his 
home diocese of Bridgeport, Conn. 





Bernadette in prayer. This photograph was taken some time after the 
apparitions, but it showed her as she prayed daily at the grotto 
during her life at Lourdes, even though hundreds of the .curious 

crowded around her to watch. 
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“In the opening ...1 saw a girl in white, no 
taller than I am, who greeted me with a slight 
bow of her head; at the same time she held out 
her arms a little and raised them, opening her 
hands just as holy virgins do.” In these words 
14-year-old Bernadette Soubirous described a 
vision she had had in a grotto on the River Gave 
near her home at Lourdes in southern France. 
The date was February 11, 1858; in the next two 
weeks the Virgin Mary—the “girl” she had seen 
—appeared seventeen more times to the unlet- 
tered, asthmatic little miller’s daughter. Through 
the years since that time Our Lady has made her 
presence felt—sometimes in the form of unex- 





BERNADE TE: 4 tacinating new book gives 


a pictorial biography of the young girl who saw the Blessed Virgin 


plainable cures, sometimes through the trans- 
forming power of inward grace—to millions 
among the sick, the sinners and the merely curi- 
ous who have visited this out-of-the-way hamlet 
and made it, after Rome, the most famous Catho- 
lic shrine in the world. A few weeks ago, to cele- 
brate the 100th anniversay of the apparitions, 
Pope Pius XII declared a year of jubilee begin- 
ning next February 11th. American readers plan- 
ning to visit Lourdes—and those who must stay 
at home—will find something of its ever-renewed 
charm and wonder in sT. BERNADETTE, a hand- 
some book just published by Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, from which these photographs are taken. 


















Bernadette (in a photograph taken in 1862) prays before a 
statue of the Virgin placed in the grotto after the apparitions. 
A professionally-done statue was substituted later, but 
Bernadette claimed it bore no resemblance to “the Lady.” 







The Soubirous family lived in this single, squalid room, part 
of what had formerly been a jail. One window had to be kept 

shut because it overlooked a manure heap. The crucifix and 

rosary on the wall belonged to the family. 
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Bernadette was photographed among the sisters 
of the Hospice at Lourdes where she went to school. 
She spent six years at the Hospice. 


The life of Bernadette 


From the very beginning the apparitions at 
Lourdes had to run a gamut of doubt and sus- 
picion. “You are not to go back there,” the 
Mother Superior of her school told Bernadette 
two days after the first apparition. “It’s all im- 
agination.” But the doubts soon evaporated, and 
over the years the many miracles performed there 
have strengthened the imperfect faith of Catholics 


At the age of 23, in 1866, Bernadette entered the Order of 
Charity at Nevers, where she was to spend the remaining years 
of her life. She was reported to be an excellent seamstress; 
she served as infirmarian and was later sacristan. 
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and confounded the scepticism of unbelievers. 
During the Marian Year of 1954-55 over 3,000,- 
000 pilgrims came, the following year only slight- 
ly less—2,500,000. For the few who are cured in 
body there and the many thousands who are re- 
stored to grace, Lourdes is and will remain a 
reminder, in the words of its bishop, of “the 
Presence of a Mother who smiles upon all her 
children.” 

Bernadette’s natural humility remained un- 
touched by her experiences at the grotto. “She was 
to be seen going by every morning on her way 
to school,” the local tax collector observed, “just 
as she had done before the apparitions, carrying 
a poor basket badly sewn, at the bottom of which 
one could see in a jumble the stocking she was 
knitting, her crust of black bread and her dog- 
eared spelling book.” But the curious and the 
devout would not leave her alone: they crowded 
about her, embraced her, and snatched at her 
dress and apron, seeking souvenirs. 


Bernadette died at Nevers in this chair before a statue of 
the Virgin. Her swollen limbs rested on the footstool and 
the fire was lighted. Bernadette had been plagued by illness 
since childhood. 
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Meanwhile, however, Bernadette had the satis- 
faction of seeing the chapel ordered by the Lady 
begin to rise. Her own interior life deepened. In 
1866, eight years after the apparitions, she joined 
the Sisters of Charity and of Christian Instruc- 
tion at Nevers, taking the name Sister Marie- 
Bernard. After asking her to tell her story before 
an assembly of the entire community, the Mother 
Superior wisely forbade Bernadette or any of the 
others ever to speak of it again. The new arrival 
disappeared among the other novices “like sugar 
in water,” writing to her parents: “I am quite at 
home and absolutely happy.” But soon her health 
—never sturdy—began perceptibly to fail and 
she was constrained to take a less and less active 
part in the work of the community. Finally she 
developed a very painful tuberculosis of the bone 
(“I am being ground like a grain of wheat!” she 
once cried out) and on April 16, 1879, she died, 
three months past her 35th birthday. She was 
canonized in 1933. 


Bernadette lying in state immediately after 
death. A crown of flowers covers her veil. 











Bernadette’s body now rests at Nevers. Today the number of pilgrims to Lourdes numbers 

Though incorrupt, it has blackened and over a quarter of a million people each year, some 350,000 of 
a film of realistically-colored wax them from outside France, making the grotto Christendom’s 
covers the face and hands. She was canonized in 1933. second most popular shrine. 
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HAITI 


A report on Catholicism 
and voodoo in the Caribbean 


PORT-AU-PRINCE 

THIS WESTERLY THIRD of the Island of Hispaniola 
(San Domingo)—the second republic in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the first black republic in the 
the world—is ruled by a light-skinned minority— 
about 10%—hat controls most of the business, in- 
dustry and wealth, speaks a highly cultivated 
French and looks with disdain upon the black peas- 
ants who speak nothing but Creole and live for the 
most part in abject misery. (The recently deposed 
president, Paul Magloire, and the popular ex-leader 
of the Social Democrats—for a short time the pro- 
visional president—Daniel Fignolé, are definitely 
of the ‘noirs’ or real blacks but are out and out 
exceptions to the rule.) 

The mulatto leaders have always managed to re- 
tain the upper hand by devious means. It is in their 
interest to keep the laborers and farm workers eco- 
nomically and educationally impoverished, and this 
they have certainly succeeded in doing. The laborer 
in Port-au-Prince is paid less than a dollar a day; 
in the northwest and extreme southwest, even less. 
Some of the poorest survive (who knows or cares 
how?) on less than the equivalent of ten cents daily. 

The root of the problem is economic. This coun- 
try that was once France’s richest colony is at pres- 
ent too poorly developed to support its nearly four 
million inhabitants decently. The mahogany forests 
have long since been cut over, and never replanted. 
Soil erosion on a massive scale has impoverished 
the land. The ruling class has until recently legis- 
lated to prevent outside money from developing the 
fruit and allied industries on the premise that they 
could form a cartel to do it themselves, but such an 
organization has never materialized. A sizable loan 
for the purpose could be secured from the U.S. at 
almost any time if the ruling groups would agree 
to American organization, overseeing and auditing; 
but that would dam the flow of graft. 

Fortunately the peasants are a happy-go-lucky lot 
and as long as clairin, the crude variety of rum, is 
cheap and the drums handy they dance away their 
troubles, never raising a serious threat against their 
present masters. Bon dieu bon, the Creole version 











Young Haitian mothers present their children for baptism in a mountain village. Three 
out of five infants are likely to be the children of unmarried parents. 








of Deus providebit, seems to satisty them for today 
and tomorrow both. 

Part of the solution definitely lies in educating 
the masses out of their ignorance; but the possi- 
bility that such a program will be adopted seems 
infinitely remote. Professional men of all sorts in 
the rural areas are extremely careless in their prac- 
tice and look only for the day they may move up 
into the easy living of sophisticated Port-au-Prince. 
The public school teacher has a shabby ideal of his 
vocation and seems interested solely in his monthly 
check. Those properly educated have the Church 
to thank for it. 

Which brings us to the greatest power for good 
on the island. The pearl of the Antilles is not a 
mission country—oficially. Since 1860, when a con- 
cordat was signed with the Holy See, Haiti has had 
a canonically erected hierarchy and has enjoyed an 
adult position within the framework of the Church. 
But for all practical purposes, as one of her recent 
presidents admitted: “She is nothing but one vast 
mission.” 

After the expulsion of the Jesuits from France 
and her colonies in 1762, the state of religion in 
Haiti was miserable. The “colonial clergy,” a sort 
of Foreign Legion for suspended and defrocked 
priests of France, brought the level of Christianity 
to a new low. After the revolution of 1804 the thor- 
oughly demoralized Creole Negroes retrogressed 
rapidly and more deeply into the ancestral pagan 
superstitions that had been brought from Africa 
in the slave galleys. Until the days of the concordat 
things grew worse. Fortunately, the newly consti- 
tuted hierarchy went vigorously to work and with 
a zealous clergy, formed at a seminary manned by 
the Montfort Fathers in France, made great strides. 
Today, the secular priests, mostly from France, and 
the religious—Redemptorists, Holy Ghost Fathers, 
Montfort Fathers, Oblates, etc.—are doing a genu- 
inely fine job of educating the people both spiritu- 
ally and culturally. The numerically small Haitian 
clergy boasts its first native bishop, a Montfort 
Father, Msgr. Remi Augustin, S.M.M,, auxiliary to 
the white archbishop of Port-au-Prince. 

Since the concordat established Catholicism as 
the state religion, the clergy is subsidized (about one 
dollar per day) but this has at times proved to be 
a drawback. Priests must be extremely careful not 
to offend the government. But more important still, 
in a land where the local people can contribute 
nothing, the clergy can also expect nothing from 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. Plans 
for the expansion of religious, educational and 
social services are thus severely hampered. 

The Protestant sects active on the island are most 
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generously financed by missionary aid societies. 
The Albert Schweitzer Hospital in the Artibonite 
Valley is aided by a member of the Mellon family, 
although it will soon be forced to have Catholic 
nuns staff it as nurses. The Episcopalians have 
chosen their Haiti mission as the prime target for 
this year; significantly, their efforts, into which they 
are pouring vast sums, are confined mostly to this 
capital city. The other sects active throughout this 
nominally Catholic island are certainly much more 
abundantly financed than the Catholic missionaries; 
but, however they manage it, our Catholic priests, 
brothers and sisters are doing a magnificent job and 
little by little are expanding their educational and 
social service facilities and building new churches 
and chapels everywhere. 


“Placage” replaces marriage 
OF course the financial problem is not the only 
major one the Church has to contend with. Social, 
ethnic and cultural obstacles of the first magnitude 
are present. There is, first of all, the bewildering 
matter of placage. 

Under cover of this euphemistic expression 
Haitians hide a running sore of which they are not 
proud—common law marriage. It would be chari- 
tably conservative to estimate that about 75% of 
the rural peasants are not married in the eyes of 
the Church and therefore are unable to receive the 
sacraments. Nor are their children canonically 
legitimate. The origin of this social phenomenon 
goes back as far as colonial times, when slave own- 
ers disliked letting their chattels enter into any 
union that might localize them too definitely. It 
was also the practice in those cruel days—as it was 
in our own Southern states—to mate slaves with 
an eye to improving the stock. This degrading cus- 
tom of “placing” a couple together became deeply 
anchored and has proved a formidable obstacle to 
deep Christianization. 

If it were not for the fact that practically all 
Haitians are baptized Catholics and therefore sub- 
ject to the laws of the Church in the “form” of 
marriage, these unions would definitely be true 
natural marriages because they are contracted by 
mutual consent before two witnesses, resembling 
somewhat the Jewish ceremony of the Old Law. 

One of the present day causes for the continuing 
of placage is the grand spectacle that must be put 
on when one marries. The couple must be decked 
out in the finest apparel available; the flow of rum 
rivals the torrential downpours of winter. The bride 
must have a massive gold wedding band, along with 
two other rings of slightly lesser value. Expenses 
like these put marriage out of the reach of most. 
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Father Fritz Spaans, a Holy Ghost missionary who is 

a native of Holland and has spent eighteen years 

in Haiti, jokes with village women while on a parish 
tour. He has over a thousand square miles to service, and 
may ride 300 miles at a time in visiting his 

people in the mountains. 
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There is yet another factor that makes many of 
the men shy away from marriage in the Church, and 
that is its indissoluble character. The woman who 
is married zanneaux nan douett—with benefit of 
clergy—considers herself a grande dame. No longer 
is she bound so inexorably to her wifely duties as 
she was when she feared that her man might walk 
off and leave her. A kind of feminism rears its head 
and the men would rather keep things as they were, 
en placage. However, the number of those who say: 
“M’ap’travaill pou ca”—“I’m saving up to get 
married”—increases daily. And although they may 
attain their goal only at an advanced age, it is a 
healthy sign. 


Voodoo is a religion 


By FAR the greatest problem that the Church faces 
and must overcome in Haiti is the terrible spectre 
of voodoo. Dismissed by many, including Protestant 
pastors who don’t even suspect its virulence, as a 
mere social and cultural form, a quaint old folkway, 
voodoo constitutes the most serious obstacle to re- 
Christianization of the masses. To define it ade- 
quately is impossible; to describe it thoroughly 
would take volumes. 

Essentially voodoo is a religion; not just a folk 
custom. It is certainly a powerful influence in the 
lives of the people. It is the transplanted cult of 
spirits, a real devil worship, sprung from the ancient 
rites of Dahomey in West Africa, birthplace of most 
of the original slaves of French Saint Domingue. 
Blended as it is today with many Christian notions, 
it forms a most deadly mixture; though today they 
are politically free, its devotees are more completely 
enslaved than their ancestors were in colonial times. 

Voodoo’s followers argue with a perverted logic: 
“Do you not teach that there is a God, the creator; 
the angels and the devils? Yes? Well, this God is 
too great and too busy to be bothered with mere 
men. So we have not to bother Him. And the angels 
are good spirits, are they not? Well, then, we need 
not worry about them, for they will not harm us. 
But the devils, these evil spirits, they are always 
looking for ways to hurt us; so we must placate 
them by sacrifices and ceremonies.” 

And there are many otherwise intelligent people 
who profess to be Catholics and attend church regu- 
larly, but who justify their superstition in this way: 
“We just can’t help it. Cé pas faut’nous.” “Cé nan 
sang-nous—It’s in our blood.” (And, of course, 
when we use the word “superstition” we do not 
mean merely vain fears or exaggerated confidence 
put in some silly practice or lucky piece, but rather 
the ensemble of pagan beliefs and rites—the real 
cult of devilish spirits.) Not too many years ago it 


was publicly known that voodoo ceremonies were 
taking place even in the presidential palace. 

How does voodoo operate? Well, like all religions, 
it has its pontiffs. The voodoo priests are known as 
houngans or bocors, depending on the area and 
their function. They are truly the lords and masters 
of the country. Most of them are armed with a 
profound knowledge of the medicinal plants, spe- 


- cifics, poisons and antidotes which abound in Haiti. 


And since the mere practice of natural medicine 
would not be sufficiently lucrative, they turn to the 
infinitely more profitable business of voodoo. They 
surround their doctoral ministrations with mystery 
by adding incantations, prayers and sacrifices with 
an occasional trick of magic or sleight of hand and 
thus dupe the simple country folk into absolute de- 
pendence upon them. 

Much of their stock in trade is pure charlatanism. 
They have their informers spread all over the coun- 
tryside, and through the revelation of personal 
secrets that they ostensibly read in the ashes, the 
houngans can mystify and terrify the ignorant. 
These thoroughly depraved men live off the fat of 
the land while their clients struggle in abject pov- 
erty. (It is most interesting to note that one of the 
most successful and sought-after bocors operating 
in the mountains not far from this city is a former 


U.S. Marine who decided to stay on after the 


American occupation ended in the mid-thirties.) 

Frequently the voodoo priest finds clients through 
the simple expedient of poison. When one of the 
farmers appears to be doing well financially the 
houngan will manage in some way to administer 
a mild dose of poison to him or a member of his 
family. Then the rumor is passed on to the poor 
man that the Papa-loa knows what is wrong and 
has a cure. Of course the antidote is given ever so 
slowly and when the cure is finally effected, the 
moun’ is warned that he must supply the victims 
for a voodoo sacrifice and pay for an orgy to satisfy 
the loa’s offending spirit and insure its continuing 
non-intervention in his life. After the farmer has 
been bled white, he is left alone and the houngan 
looks about for another likely victim. 

Just what do voodoo adepts believe? Voodoo is 
actually so confused and varies so widely that a well- 
defined creed is almost impossible to construct. Gen- 
erally speaking, voodoo is monotheistic. Mavvou, 
or, in Haitian parlance, Papa Bon Dieu, is the cre- 
ator who has abandoned his realm to the loas or 
spirits. They rule the world and the lives and for- 
tunes of men. And since they are evil spirits—the 
fallen angels—and the spirits of the dead, their cult 
is in reality devil worship and piain idolatry. 

In the minds of the Creoles these loas have 





tke voodoo show is put on for tourists from Port-au- 
we. The authentic ritual is rarely seen by whites. ° 
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become identified with the saints of the Church. 
The Sacred Heart is Linglessous; Our Lady of 
Sorrows is Mama Erzulie; Our Lady of Lourdes, 
Maitresse Mambo; and so on down to Saint Anthony 
the Hermit, who has become Papa Legba, the spirit 
who guards the crossroads. Naturally enough, the 
respective statues or pictures found in the churches 
have become the objects of idolatrous voodoo rites. 

The loas are believed to exercise a direct influence 
on the lives of all, so they must be appeased by 
sacrifices and thanked by all sorts of offerings. Ac- 
cording to some they are supposed to live under the 
waters but may roam about the country seeking 
whom they may devour. And woe to the man who 
falls heir to some misfortune or sickness: the loas 
are after him and he must hurry to the houngan to 
find out which of the spirits is displeased with him 
and just what must be done to placate it. 

Voodoo, then, is more than just frenetic, orgiastic 
dancing. It is actually a matter of real sacrifice of 
foods and animals of all kinds, shapes and sizes. In 
the past it has been definitely established that there 
have been human sacrifices. In a notorious incident 
at Bizoton in the last century the government prose- 
cuted eight people on charges of ritual murder. And 
the killing of a Marine sergeant during the U.S. 
occupation is another case. Even today, reports of 
voodoo murders deep in the mountains are not com- 
pletely discounted by serious observers here in 
Haiti. 

At any rate, the gombo or sacrifice par excellence 
of the voodoo rites is still taking place all over the 
island. The cult of the serpent is certainly part of 
it; chickens, goats, pigs and even bulls are immo- 
lated to appease the loas favored by the bocor. Al- 
most infinite variations of the rite make it hard to 
describe, but there is definitely adoration of a sort 
offered to the animal victim and frequently the 
drinking of its blood. Some observers have seen in 
the gombo a mockery of the Mass. At any rate it 
forms the backbone of the voodoo observances and 
ranges through a hierarchy from the supreme sacri- 
fice—petro—to the simple manger-pauvres. 

Invariably one or more of those present at the 
sacrifice becomes “possessed,” and a kind of seizure 
results. The loa is thought to enter the subject by 
way of the head and to take over his body. The 
spirit “mounts” and rides the victim like a horse— 
to use their own expression. The victim trembles 
violently and rolls about on the ground, groveling 
and screaming, often imitating one of the animals 
about to be immolated. Three phases usually occur: 
a kind of splitting of the personality, with the sub- 
ject’s body seemingly invaded by another person- 
ality; the modification of normal sensation, so that 


at times a person dances in the fire without pain; 
a belief on the subject’s part that he is the incarna- 
tion of the spirit possessing him: he refers to himself 
in the third person. The convulsions usually end in 
complete exhaustion. 

What is to be thought of all this? The famous 
Dr. J. C. Dorsainvil, a French psychologist, saw in 
it a psychopathological state; a manifestation of a 
communal psychoneurosis; a kind of hysteria stimu- 
lated by drinking, dancing and drums. Others be- 
lieve that in most cases it is merely a simulated 
ecstasy. Certainly the devil can hardly keep away 
from such a fertile field, and doubtless at times 
there is real diabolical possession. 

In spite of the snobbish attitude that attempts 
to dismiss the whole matter of voodoo as a folk 
custom or as a simple mass neurotic reaction to a 
socio-cultural phenomenon, voodoo is definitely a 
religion; it is a form of devil worship, since its aim 
it to call up evil spirits. As such, it comprises the 
greatest obstacle to the work of the Church in 
Haiti. 

For years the foreign clergy was deceived by the 
apparently abundant fruits of its work, the numbers 
of baptisms, Communions and marriages, never sus- 
pecting that at times the baptism of a child was actu- 
ally ordered by a houngan as part of the voodoo 
observance, that often a client was sent to Com- 
munion before taking part in a “ceremony,” and 
that many of the marriages were simply conditions 
laid down by a bocor before a service. 

The penal code of Haiti condemns and outlaws 
voodoo and its fetishist practices, but the civil au- 
thorities have not been too successful in stamping 
it out. The impassable mountains and endless valleys 
made it easy for the houngans to protect themselves 
from discovery in their actual rites and to disappear 
when attacked. Only within the last twenty years or 
so, as the native clergy has grown, has the veil of 
self-deception been lifted and real progress made. 

Around 1940-41 a very positive campaign against 
voodoo was launched by the bishops in the north and 
by Bishop Augustin (then still unmitred) around 
the capital. It met with great opposition: while 
preaching in a church at Delmas, close by Port-au- 
Prince, Pére Augustin was fired at and the statues 
and altar shot up about his head. 

The plan to exact an oath renouncing all dealings 
with voodoo and its practices as a condition for 
receiving the sacraments has borne wonderful re- 
sults. Many refused to take such an oath and so were 
refused the passcard that admits them to the sacra- 
ments. Now they know that there can be no com- 
promise and great numbers are renouncing voodoo 
with relief. —Joun A. Hucu 
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When newly-ordained Father Ambrose Schaef- 
fer, O.S.B., offered his first Mass a few weeks 
ago in New York City, the chalice he used had 


both a spiritual and a deeply personal signifi- — 


cance, both for him and for his family who 
watched him raise it before the altar. Father 
Ambrose is a convert from Judaism, and his 
chalice, like his own life, unites the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. Around its hammered-silver 
base, in raised Hebrew letters, is a prophetic 
quotation from the Book of Exodus: “Behold the 
blood of the Covenant,” spoken by Moses just 
after his descent from Mount Sinai. 

The chalice was designed and made by Father 
Ambrose’s mother, who like her husband and 
her two daughters is Jewish. An artist-designer 
in the Army’s heraldic office in Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Schaeffer devoted evenings and week- 
ends for several months to making the chalice. 
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an ordination gift for her convert son 
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Ambrose Schaeffer and his mother, Katherine, inspect the chalice she made for him as an ordination gift. W orking 
from canonical specifications given her by her son, Mrs. Schaeffer, who for many years has made 


jewelry as a hobby, drew preliminary sketches for his approval. Then she shaped and finished the chalice from 
sheets of silver and had the inside of the cup plated with gold. 


NEW PRIEST 


flesigns and makes 


Climaxing eight years of study, Ambrose 


Schaeffer is ordained in 
St. John’s Cathedral, Paterson, N.J., 


by Bishop James A. McNulty. 
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The fulfillment of the Old Covenant 


At his first Mass Father Ambrose extends his hands to bless 
the congregation. ricut: Later, he offers Mass for family 
friends at St. Ambrose Church in Cheverly, Md. 


Father Ambrose celebrated his first Mass in 
the Church of St. Philip Neri, the Bronx. A tal- 
ented young pianist who received high praise § 
from critics, he had been baptized at St. Philip’s 4 
in 1949 and a month afterward had decided to 4 


give up a concert career to study for the priest- | 


hood at St. Paul’s Abbey in Newton, N. J. 

After the first Mass, Father Ambrose accom- 
panied his mother, father and two sisters to the 7 
family’s home in a suburb of Washington, D. C. q 
(his father, a classical scholar, works at the 
Library of Congress). Soon after, wearing vest- 
ments made for him from the wedding dress 
of a family friend, he offered another Mass, this ] 
time for the many friends who had welcomed © 
him and his family after they fled Nazi Germany © 
in 1938. : 

Next month Father Ambrose begins his final q 
year of theological training at St. Paul’s, and © 
will then enter upon his active ministry, either at 4q 
the abbey or at one of its African missions. At ” 
the time of his conversion, he says, he had been © 
away from Jewish religious practice for a num- 
ber of years, but in retrospect he has come to see 4 


Catholicism as the fulfillment of the faith of his 7 


childhood. “I feel,” he says, “that I’m a better 4 
Jew now that I’m a priest.” 
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An emotional moment comes when Mr. Schaeffer rushes forward to greet his son after the first Mass. Rudolf Schaeffer, who 
taught high school Latin and Greek in pre-war Germany, was one of two Jews who managed to flee their native Breslau with 
their families during Hitler’s nationwide pogrom of 1938. He now classifies scholarly books at the Library of Congress. 
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The land worked by Hickory Grove’s Italian migrant farmers has lain unused for years. Now, with scientific 
farming methods, plus old world skills, the migrants are turning some 2,000 acres of it into productive use. 
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a bold experiment Italian migrants make a successful 
start in reclaiming abandoned farms in York County, S.C. 


Five years ago, near the town of Adria in 
northeastern Italy, Celio Ingigneri and his fam- 
ily of fourteen shared the desperate plight cf 
hundreds of thousands of Italians. The Po river 
had overflowed, flooding family farms and leav- 
ing thousands homeless, jobless and hungry. Re- 
lief agencies distributed food and clothing, but 
the root problem remained unsolved: in Italy, 
an area smaller than California, full use of 
every acre of arable soil still will not support 
48,000,000 people. The nation’s population den- 
sity is greater than that of either India or China. 
The Po disaster was only the latest chapter in an 
old story for a country where 300,000 families 
live in caves, cellars and abandoned storehouses 
and exist on a diet which seldom includes meat 
more than twice a year. 

In another part of the world, York County, 
South Carolina, thousands of acres of farmland 
lay unused. Long years of sharecropping in 
cotton and corn had exhausted the soil. Fresh 
food had to be imported and prices were cor- 
respondingly high. Factory jobs in booming 
Southern cities or in the North were drawing 
tenant farmers away from the land. 

The simple solution of bringing jobless farm- 
ers and unused lands together was mainly the 
work of a burly, energetic priest, the Very Rev- 
erend Maurice Shean, a former superior of 
the 28-member American branch of the Con- 
gregation of the Oratory. “Bi-racialism is not 
the South’s number one problem,” Father Shean 
says. “It’s merely an effect of a complex of 
causes that go back to the terrible days of the 
Reconstruction and are basically, though not 
exclusively economic.” He had long held that 
much of the South’s agricultural patterns should 
be changed from cotton and tobacco to vegetables 
and fruits, under a system of ownership or rental 
plans with greater security for the farmer. He 
organized the unique York County Farm Prod- 
uce Company, through which, he hoped to give 
new life both to the area itself, and to the 75 
families of Italian truck farmers and craftsmen 
he wanted to settle here. With the help of W. L. 
Jenkins, a Protestant businessman in Rock Hill, 
and a Jewish jeweler, Robert Suritz, Father Shean 
began financing the purchase of farm equipment, 
land and livestock. Potential migrants were lo- 


Father Shean talks over the Hickory Grove project 
with Mayor Jerome and businessman Robert Suritz. 


cated through the American Committee on Ital- 
ian Migration (ACIM) and the Catholic Relief 
Services of the NCWC, which tried to cut through 
the red-tape of the Refugee Relief Act. Finally, 
on July 10, 1956, Celio Ingigneri, his brother 
Giovanni, their wives and twenty children ar- 
rived in New York, to be hailed as the largest 
family group ever brought to the U.S. under the 
Act. The Hickory Grove project was underway. 


Celio Ingigneri (1N PLAID SHIRT) and his sons discuss 


with Dr. Paul Sacco the problem of spraying tomato plants 
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Dr. Paul Sacco is in charge of reclaiming the land at Hickory Grove. Born in Italy, he was brought to the United States at five and 
grew up in Philadelphia, where his father worked in a foundry. Now 47, Sacco is world famous for his work in plant physiology. 
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elio Ingigneri and his sons try out a wheel 
planter. The family works as a group and enjoys 
| talking over and testing the new machinery. 


William Good, a tenant farmer, explains the workings of a tractor. 


Most of the migrants have never before driven a tractor or even a car. 
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Land, home and security 


“The Farm” is located along the Broad River 
in the Piedmont section of South Carolina. The 
area was chosen for the similarity of its climate 
to that of southern Italy, its large tracts of cheap, 
abandoned land, and the availability of local 
markets for fresh produce. The 500 acres of 
bottomland have been planted in vegetables and 
berries, while 1,500 partially-wooded upland 
acres will be terraced and made into vineyards, 
orchards and grasslands. The upland timber is 
used for fuel and lumber. Under the direction of 
Dr. Paul V. Sacco, an agronomist, experimental 
fields have been planted to determine which vege- 
tables and fruits will grow best. 

Each family is given a three-bedroom house, 
forty acres of land and enough equipment, live- 
stock and operating capital to make a start. The 
$5,500 houses have hot and cold running water, 
automatic deep wells, baths, woodburning stoves 
and refrigerators. Each family has a voice in 
determining the project’s purchasing, production 
and marketing policies; extra profits go toward 
giving the family full ownership of its land and 
a chance to expand its holdings as its numbers 
increase. 

The migrants have found their new life filled 
with an abundance they never dreamed of in 
Italy. Many saw refrigerators for the first time 
at Hickory Grove. Paychecks earned by older 
daughters in nearby factories bought cars for 
two families. (“These are fine cars,” one man 
said. “In Italy farmers must use baling wire 
and hope to keep their cars togethfer.”) Ten 
times as much land as they farmed in Italy, 
the promise of eventual ownership of their 
homes, and the chance to acquire new acreage 
rather than subdivide existing holdings brings 
a security the Old Country never held. 

For several of the farmers, the most wonderful 
part of the New World is the trees. Those who 
came from barren sections where every twig was 
collected for firewood were amazed when Dr. 
Sacco burned out brush to clear the land. The 
only sad part of the new life has been the lack 
of a meeting place like Italy’s village cafés. 

Financing the project has been divided be- 
tween two groups: the York County Farm Produce 
Association and the Farm and Family Founda- 
tion. The Association sells stock on the hope of 
returns from truckfarming; the Foundation solic- 
its donations. Father Shean guides both. 





Farming, religion 


and racial harmony 


Thus far only six of the proposed 75 families 
have been allowed to come to Hickory Grove. 
The others were stranded in Italy—processed, 
but without visas—when the Refugee Relief Act 
expired last December 31. Their hopes of enter- 
ing this country are dim because of the dis- 
criminatory “national origins” clause in regular 
U.S. immigration laws—Northern European 
countries have large quotas, usually unfilled, but 
only 5,600 Italians may come here each year. 
Legislation containing NCWC objectives is now 
pending in the current session of Congress. It 
promises to help such “pipeline” cases, as well as 
to re-unite families split by the rigorous health 
and security regulations of the expired Act. 

Perhaps more important than the abundance 


this country offers the migrants is the contribu- 
tion they are making to their neighbors. A 
bumper crop of vegetables has impressed farmers 
from other areas. Local tenants have begun 
to imitate “the Farm’s” techniques. The an- 
nouced aim is simply stated: an improvement in 
Southern agriculture. The change has been ad- 
vocated by experts since the Reconstruction, but 
the Italians have been among the first to try it. 
They have found eager, well-paying markets. 

A second hope of the project is that it will aid 
the Church’s apostolate in the traditionally Prot- 
estant Bible belt. Many Southerners, who had 
never previously known Catholics, have been 
impressed by the migrants’ good humor, their 
home life, and their love for the liturgy. 

Project directors also see the migrants as 
helping to ease interracial tensions, for they have 
accepted three Negro sharecropping families as 
joyfully as they did all their new neighbors. 


Three times a week Father Shean gives language lessons to the migrants in the back of 
Hickory Grove’s tiny mission chapel. Here they are learning the English word “nose.” 














The Rosary at evening is a regular practice among the migrants. They also have their 
fields specially blessed on the feasts of Saint Mark and their homes at Easter. 
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An hour-by-hour account of the most. 
dramatic day in the history of the world 
His is the way it was from 6 P.M. on 
the eve of the Passover, 30 A.D., until 


4 P.M. on the day that would afterward 
be called Good Friday. 





#4 A dramatic and realistic narrative of the last hours 
in the life of Christ . . . As the author tells it, it 
assumes the stark reality of events taking place be- 
fore one’s very eyes.” — REV. RALPH GORMAN, C.P. 


#4Provocative and deeply reverent, A stimulant to 
intelligent faith.” — APRIL OURSLER ARMSTRONG, CcO- 
author of The Greatest Faith Ever Known 


“4A superb achievement, and an especially timely 
one.” —FATHER JAMES KELLER, founder of THz Curist- 
OPHERS 


The Day Christ Died 


By JIM BISHOP 


Author of THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT 
At all bookstores + $3.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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SOUTHER 


The last few years have been 
marked by an increasing interest on 
the part of priests and lay people in the 
parish as the basic unit of the Church. 
With The Journal of a Southern 
Pastor (Fides, $3.95), Father Joseph 
B. Gremillion brings a new note to 
the discussion in the form of a highly 
personal diary concerned with the 
life of his own parish—St. Joseph’s 
in Shreveport, La. In it Father Gremil- 
lion says what he thinks, and what he 
thinks is almost always stimulating. 

St. Joseph’s is a new, upper-middle- 
class parish in Southern suburbia. 
Over three quarters of the married 
men and almost as many women from 
its 550 families have gone through 
college, and Father Gremillion has 
adapted his pastoral approach to this 
reality. “The bill of fare offered by 
our parish and organizational life 
tastes insipid to the average college 
man,” he says. “The college [gradu- 
ate] finds no attraction in organizing 
benefits and bingos; ‘youth work’ in 
the form of athletics and talent nights 
and teen-town parties, even catechiz- 
ing appeal to a very limited number. 
Snobbish? Yes, and he should be. . . 
Using the college man for this type 
of parish activity is comparable to 
using the atom bomb on an infantry 
platoon.” Father Gremillion’s answet 
is what he calls the “collegium,” 
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whose biweekly, 214-hour “soirées” 
now attract over 100 people to dis- 
cuss the theoretical and practical as- 
pects of such subjects as “The Twen- 
tieth Century Revolution,” “The Ori- 
gin and Nature of Law,” “The U.S. 
and the UN,” “The Family: Origin, 
Nature and Purpose.” A periodic 
newsletter announces the subjects in 
advance and calls attention to books 
and magazine articles, Catholic and 
secular, which will serve as the bases 
for discussion. “Let’s readily admit 
the impossibility of digesting such 
pretentious palaver in a couple of 
hours,” says Father Gremillion. “Still 
[the parishioners] come to know that 
the world of the mind still exists.” 
The fact that over half the mar- 
riages in his parish are religiously 
mixed and that Shreveport itself is 
only 7% Catholic gives another di- 
rection to Father Gremillion’s pas- 
toral work. Pastor and people look 
outward: the collegium, for example, 
attracts many non-Catholics, and 
Father Gremillion himself is often 
called upon to address inter-denomi- 
national civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions. Once every two weeks, ten 
business and professional men from 
his own and three other parishes in 
the county meet for three or four 
hours to discuss questions that arise 
in everyday business: fair wages, 
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loans and interest, the moral and legal 
merits of damage suits. 

But Father Gremillion recognizes 
the important difference between re- 
lating pastoral techniques to the 
needs of his people and diluting 
Christian truth to make it more palat- 
able. On the race question he has 
been uncompromising. Without very 
much approval from anyone except 
a few interested priests and his 
Bishop, Father Gremillion acted as 
local sponsor to a Friendship House 
in Shreveport. 

Community pressures forced the 
house to discontinue operations after 
only eighteen months, partly because 
its white staff members, like those of 
all Friendship Houses, lived in a 


Negro neighborhood, partly because 


all of them were Northerners and, as 
Father Gremillion, himself the Louisi- 
ana-born descendant of a Confederate 
family, points out, “the Northerner 
has become ipso facto disqualified in 
racial matters” in the South. “The 
taint of Yankeeism has become so 
deadly,” he adds, “that it tended to 
nullify the work of the staff. Worse 
yet, this Southern nationalism de- 
generating into xenophobia cancels 
out the effectiveness of Southerners, 
white and Negro, who join hands 
with the Northerners for the great 
goal of interracial justice and Chris- 
tian brotherhood. The Louisianian 
who supports the U.S. Supreme Court 
becomes a local traitor.” 
Nevertheless, it is encouraging to 
know that there are pastors like the 
author of this book, who see their 
parishes as “a community of truth, 
joined by our deeply held convictions, 
by our sense of sharing a precious 
secret ... a community of love.” 
—Rosert L. Reynoips 


THE Rapiant Mountain, by Heinz von 
Homeyer (Regnery, $4.00). A remark- 
able allegorical novel—reminiscent of 
the famous Russian spiritual odyssey, 
The Way of the Pilgrim—in which two 
wandering holy men, one a former 
school teacher, the other an ex-general, 
search for the path to sanctity. The 
story is played out against the back- 
ground of the Soviet’s anti-religious 
persecutions of the 1930’s, with the 
elements of conflict developing between 
the two men and a brutal Communist 


official who turns out to be the son of 
one and a former subordinate of the 
other. Though the wanderers know that 
God is love and that their sanctity can 
be attained only by complete submis- 
sion to this most difficult truth, they 
are unable to relate this knowledge to 
their actual physical degradation, their 
continuing flight, and their unrelenting 
fear. Most serious of all, because of a 
natural hatred for their persecutor, 
they cannot surrender themselves com- 
pletely to Christian charity. Finally, in 
the hour of their greatest suffering, the 
grace to love their enemy overpowers 
them, and both men drop all fear of 
death to go forth to seek him out in 
a holocaust of love. The book is far 
outside the ordinary run of novels and 
of spiritual works and cannot be ap- 
proached merely as an evening’s enter- 
tainment.—B.Y. 


Tue INTERPLAY OF East AND West, by 
Barbara Ward (Norton & Co., $3.50). 
With characteristic simplicity and 
clarity Miss Ward examines the origins 
of the present conflict between East and 
West and makes a few tentative sug- 
gestions for establishing a minimum of 
world order. She frankly says the West 
is responsible for the upheaval in the 
Orient. The introduction of nationalism, 
the breakup of the traditional economic 
framework, the yearning for personal 
freedom and a measure of material ad- 
vance, all may be attributed to Western 
influence. But she refuses to be pessi- 
mistic about the West’s ability to sup- 
ply the spiritual. dynamism necessary to 
fulfill its moral responsibility toward 
the East. She asserts that a lesson may 
be learned from the ancient Chinese 
Empire in coping with fundamental 
trouble spots while avoiding the oppres- 
siveness of too many organizations, com- 
mittees and big-brother bureaus. To re- 
lieve political tensions, trade imbal- 
ances and the lack of capital, she ad- 
vises an expansion of the International 
Court of Justice, the Organization on 
Trade Cooperation and the World Bank. 
But while these recommendations are 
encouragingly constructive, they pre- 
suppose a degree of initiative, courage 
and vision that seems conspicuously 
absent in current Western leadership. 


—O.B. 


Graven Imaces, by Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand (David McKay, $3.50), is a dis- 
cerning investigation by a great con- 
temporary philosopher of the many 
man-made substitutes for true, God-cen- 
tered morality. While duty, tradition 
(including the veneration of relics), 
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St. Cyprian: 
The LAPSED 





The UNITY 
of the 
CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


Translated by Maurice Bévenot, S.J. 
Volume 25 of Ancient Christian 
Writers contains two pastoral ad- 
dresses of St. Cyprian. In the first 
he points out that those who betrayed 
their faith during the persecution 
must do penance before they can 
resume their place among the faith- 
ful. In the second, St. Cyprian insists 
that there is no possible justification 
for breaking away from the authori- 
ties of the Church. $2.75 





PAPERBACKED EDITION 
NOW AVAILABLE 


This 
Tremendous 


Lover 
By M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. 


Widely recommended to all, laymen, 
religious, and priests, this new edi- 
tion of a modern spiritual classic is 
now available in both cloth and 
paper bindings. “The book portrays 
the spiritual life in terms of a friend- 
ship between God and Man, a part- 
nership which achieves its consum- 
mation in the unity of the ‘Whole 
Christ.’ Nowhere in English have 
we found such a coherent treatment 
of the main aspects of the spiritual 
life.” Emmanuel 

Cloth Paper 
$3.00 $1.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 


. 








chauvinism and honor do have some 
positive value, says von Hildebrand, 
they imply no true relation to God and 
actually have no deeper roots than the 
social fabric out of which they arise. 
When time and change sap the vitality 
of that social structure, the life ebbs 
from the values that are part of it and 
man is forced to create new moral sub- 
stitutes by which to guide his actions. 
We are, the author believes, currently 
witnessing the negative effects of wor- 
shipping anti-moral and anti-human 
idols that are even further removed 
from genuine morality than their pred- 
ecessors. Only true moral standards are 
unchangeably anchored in the ordered 
relationship between God and man, 
and only these have the power of crea- 
tive renewal in succeeding generations. 

—Howarp Gop 


Priest OF THE PiacuE (Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy, $3.75), by Philip Caraman, 
S.J. The editor of the English Jesuit 
magazine, The Month, describes Jesuit 
underground activities in 17th century 
England, focusing on the heroism and 
holiness of Father Henry Morse. Anti- 
Catholic feeling ran high during the 
reign of Charles I and persecution was 
only slightly relieved by his French 
queen’s occasional intercession. Despite 
the bullying of professional spies and 
the intrigues of the secular clergy, 
Father Morse ministered continually to 
the poor of London’s slums during the 
deadly plague of 1636. He was fre- 
quently arrested, three times exiled and 
spent years in dungeon-like prisons; he 
was finally hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered during the Cromwellian rebellion. 
Father Caraman has effectively recre- 
ated the dangerous, priest-hunting at- 
mosphere of the times, but his colorless 
characterization of Father Morse robs 
his story of much of the interest it might 
have achieved.—Etta SAMov 


Tue Captives oF Korea, by William L. 
White (Scribner’s, $4.95), documents 
the treatment of prisoners taken by both 
sides during the Korean conflict. While 
the United Nations’ forces scrupulously 
adhered to the Geneva Convention, the 
Communists cruelly ignored it: 58% 
of the Americans captured died as a re- 
sult, from forced marches, insufficient 
medical care and starvation. 

Jammed with statistics, first-person 
accounts, hurried interpretations and 
brisk comments on the extra-legal prac- 
tice of trying “war criminals” which we 
started after World War II and which 
the Communists have appropriated so 
blandly and effectively, Mr. White’s 


book tries to find out what happens te 
men during imprisonment. Mr. White is 
unimpressed by brain washing and be. 
lieves it was not nearly so effective as 
the Communists thought. But his con- 
clusions on this do not agree with other 
reports and often seem only wishful 
thinking. He also insinuates a few in. 
teresting questions on why the “Ameri- 
can way of life” so ill prepared our 
young men for the sacrifice, selflessness 
and fraternal charity demanded of 
them in the prison camps. Most of them 
were young, sketchily trained, con- 
fused about the nature of the war, and 
psychologically unfit to cope with the 
primitive conditions in which they were 
forced to subsist; but the “me first” at- 
titude of many is a bleak reminder 
that the society from which they came 
is anything but Christian. 

—ANNE KIRKPATRICK 


CHINA AND THE Cross, by Columba 
Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. (P. J. Kenedy, 
$3.95), captures, with skill and insight, 
the Church’s involved, on-and-off rela- 
tions with the Far East. China was a 
goal of Nestorian Christianity in the 
7th century, a mission that was highly 
popular for some 200 years until sup- 
pressed. There followed other waves of 
Nestorians, and then a whole series of 
Catholic penetrations of the Great Wall, 
by Franciscans, Jesuits, Lazarists and 
eventually by missionaries of all orders 
—all undergoing the recurring cycle 
of tolerance followed by suppression. 
Father Columba’s final chapter, on the 
attempted destruction of Catholicism in 
China by the Communists, is as horri- 
fying a phase of history as any the 
Church has ever experienced; his con- 
clusion is that though the Church in 
China may be stripped of most of its 
priests, hierarchy and devoted laity, it 
will survive underground and will some 
day overcome all impediments.—B.Y. 


THe WaLitep Garven, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson (Macmillan, $4.00), is the 
story of the conversion of one of Eng- 
land’s outstanding Anglican clergymen 
to Roman Catholicism. Mr. William- 
son’s account seems just too too Eng- 
lish at first, with its quiet life in the 
Presbyterian manse, followed by heroic 
service in the Labour Party and then a 
gradual voyage into Anglicanism, where 
he became one of the Established 
Church’s most outstanding theologians 
and preachers. But Mr. Williamson’s 
dish of tea ends up with an explosive 
account of the struggle within the Estab- 
lished Church between the Anglo-Catho- 
lic group and the High Church (which 
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AGENTS WANTED 


JUBILEE LOOKING FOR NEW 
AGENTS, ALSO ANXIOUS FOR 
OLD AGENTS FALLEN INTO 
TROUGH OF INACTIVITY TO 
PICK UP SALES KITS AGAIN. 
JUBILEE READY WITH ADVICE, 
SUGGESTIONS, IDEAS, TIPS, 
PLENTY OF EACH . « 


SELLING JUBILEE PLEASANT 
WORK, NO PRESSURE, 
BOUNTIFUL REWARDS (SOME 
IN HEAVEN), BUT 
COMMISSIONS, TOO... 


JUBILEE GREAT MAGAZINE, 
T00 GOOD TO KEEP TO SELF, 
WELL-KNOWN CHRISTIAN 
PRINCIPLE SHOULD SHARE 
GOOD THINGS WITH FRIENDS, 
OTHERS . . « 


WRITE AT ONCE TO: 
MR. THOMAS LYNN 


FIELD MANAGER, JUBILEE 
577 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. 16 





Boys or girls desiring information on any 
religious order may receive it by sending 
name, address and a small donation for 
postage and carrying charge to: 


Vocational Library 

St. Michael's Fraternity 
5329 Hill Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


TREE 





a book of 


17 poems by 
Robert Lax 

with 3 woodcuts 

by Emil Antonucci 
A limited edition 
of 500 on Japanese 
hand-made paper 
Loose bound in hard covers 
Size 23/4” by 12” 

$5 by subscription 

for fall publication 


THE GOTHIC PRESS ’ 
877 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 
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is disguised Protestantism); and a 
strong indictment of the High Church 
for its ridiculous amalgam in South 
India. 


A Treasury or CarHouic Reapinc, 
selected by John Chapin (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, $7.50). A vast collection 
of essays and articles, covering a multi- 
tude of aspects of Christianty — Our 
Lord, the papacy, the martyrs, the re- 
ligious life, miracles, conversions, the 
saints, mysticism and theology—by as 
wide a range of writers as you can im- 
agine, from corn (Fulton Oursler) to 
whole wheat (St. Augustine, Sigrid 
Undset, Knox, Chesterton and the whole 
shelf of great standards). Mr. Chapin, 
who has assembled other collections of 
Catholic writing, has a sure touch in 
unearthing the right excerpts for the 
right subjects. A book worth keeping 
around for dull evenings. 


MarriaGE AND RuytuM, by John L. 
Thomas, S.J. (The Newman Press, 
$3.00). A compassionate and highly 
recommended discussion of the rhythm 
method not only in its moral and theo- 
logical aspects but also in the whole 
context of modern life: social, economic, 
psychological and physical. It is im- 
portant, as Father Thomas points out, 
to get a better understanding of the 
situation of today’s Catholic couple, who 
are married at an earlier age than their 
parents, are better educated than they, 
yet culturally more isolated, and who 
face greater pressures due to cramped 
housing and shifting modes of employ- 
ment. With these tension-producing cir- 
cumstances in mind, Father Thomas 
explores quite cogently the uses, licit 
and illicit, of the rhythm method for 
controlling conception, the medical 
factors involved and the spiritual and 
emotional adjustments demanded. 


THe Way It Workep Out, by G. B. 
Stern (Sheed and Ward, $2.50). A 
pleasant account of the adventures of 
the well known English novelist after 
her conversion. Miss Stern says every- 
body always tells what happened be- 
fore: she wants her fans to know what 
happened after the baptismal waters 
had dried. If you are a Stern fan this 
will please you; others might find Miss 
Stern’s experimental friendships with 
obscure saints just a little arch. 


THe Arts oF JAPAN, by Hugo Munster- 
berg (Charles E. Tuttle Company, 
$7.50). An encyclopedic work on Jap- 
anese arts—primitive painting, sculp- 
ture and handicrafts—which in minia- 
ture is also a history of Japanese 
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NEWMAN’S 
LETTERS 


Edited with introductions by Derek 
Stanford and Muriel Spark. This 
book reproduces a selection of New- 
man’s correspondence representing 
the two halves of his life: letters 
written from within the Anglican 
fold, followed by those he wrote as 
a Catholic. The editors explain and 
consider the background to New- 
man’s letters in terms of those 
friends he was addressing, and of 
the issues of which he spoke. Their 
desire is to act as commentators 
rather than apologists. $4.00 


The WORSHIP 
of the 
CHURCH 


By William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. 


A new, comprehensive study of the 
liturgy covering every aspect of the 
Church’s worship. Out of a close 
familiarity with the latest conclu- 
sions of scholarly research and years 
of teaching experience, the author 
has designed the present work which 
sets out in detail all phases of the 
liturgy, and considers other related 
questions of interest in this field. 


Illustrated $7.00 


From 


FASHIONS 
to the 
FATHERS 
The Story of My Life 


By Hilda C. Graef 


A graceful self-portrait by the well- 
known author, scholar, convert and 
biographer. Always cultured and 
entertaining, this charming woman 
will hold your interest throughout 
the fast-paced story of her life. She 
will share with you her rare insights 
and experiences and, in the end, 
leave you—as a sparkling conversa- 
tionalist always does—with a desire 
to know her, much, much better. 


$4.00 
Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle number of those 
you want): 














1 2 3 4 5 Enclosed is $ 

Name 

Street 

City Zone State 
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4) Crucifix (12” high), corpus - 
painted directly on mahogany. 
Wax finish ($12.50) 





5) Our Lady of Peace (8%”" high) 
Gold leaf background ($20) 


To encourage the wider use of contemporary religious art 
and to give its creators an audience for their work, JUBILEE 
is selling the works of young American artists through its 
Ikon Guild (the first of its kind). All works are individ- 
ually produced, either hand-painted on wood for perma- 
nence, or printed in limited editions by silk screen, also on 
wood. The ikon and the Byzantine crucifix illustrated here 
are by Ade Bethune, one of the pioneers in the liturgical 
arts field in this country. Also available are three silk- 
screen ikons (advertised in previous issues) by Donald and 
Elaine Bolognese: 1) Saint Michael (11% x 13), $10; 
2) The Holy Family (9% x 11%), $8.50; and 3) Saint 
Francis (91% x 11%), $7.50. 
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For Subscribers to 


THE CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


SUPPLEMENT II 
(Loose Leaf) 


SEVEN SECTIONS AND TWO 
BINDERS HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED. 


Price $35.50 


EIGHTH SECTION IN 
PREPARATION. 


Price $3.50 


Write for Particulars 
THE GILMARY SOCIETY 


A Membership Corporation 
30 West 16th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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9th Annual 
SOCIAL ACTION CONFERENCE 
for diocesan and religious major 
SEMINARIANS 
August 26th to 29th 
Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans 
Episcopal moderator: 
Most Rev. Maurice Schexnayder, D.D. 


For further information write: 
Mr. John Thomann, Regional Chairman 
2901 S. Carrollton Avenue 
New Orleans 18, La. 
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poems, fables, 
drawings: 

new works 
of art 
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the mystery 
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5 issues... $1 a year 
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reactions to the outside world of China, 
India and Europe, as well as of the 
islands’ own attempts to be true to 
their special creative powers. As thou- 
sands of Westerners discovered imme- 
diately after World War II, Japan has 
had cultures that ranged from barbaric 
simplicity to Renaissance sophistication 
and 20th century European shallow- 
ness; the author threads his way from 
Abstraction to Zen with admirable skill. 
Amply illustrated with color and black 
and white reproductions.—C.W. 


THE Pore Speaks (Pantheon, $4.50). 
A collection (by Michael Chonogo) of 
statements by Pius XII on a multitude 
of subjects large and small, showing 
the extensive range of the Holy Father’s 
concern for his people and the interest 
he takes in even their most specialized 
vocations. Throughout it all runs his 
deep compassion for all the people of 
the world, white, brown and black, rich 
and poor, the Catholic, the separated 
Christian, the pagan. 


Tue CatHo.ic Concis—E ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
compiled by Robert C. Broderick, M.A. 
(Catechetical (Guild Educational So- 


‘ ciety, paper, $1.95, cloth, $3.95). A 


one-volume encyclopedia which gives 
basic definitions in the fields of history, 
Scripture, theology and Jiturgy. Ade 
Bethune’s illustrations give its otherwise 
pedantic appearance some charm. 


METHOps OF MENTAL Prayer, by Gia- 
como Cardinal Lercaro (Newman, 
$5.75). A detailed and technical dis- 
cussion by the Archbishop of Bologna 
of the steps leading to contemplation 
as practiced or taught by a vast number 
of saints and spiritual directors. Al- 
though the Cardinal points out that all 
people, not religious alone, are called 
to the practice of mental prayer, this 
important book is not for the unguided 
amateur. 


Vision Booxs (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, $1.95 each). Three recent titles 
in the popular teen-age series present a 
martyr, a mystic and a metaphysician— 
the English Jesuit Edmund Campion, 
Saint Joan of Arc and Saint Augustine, 
to be exact. All three stories are ably 
written, with the honors going to Harold 
C. Gardiner, S.J., for the Campion biog- 
raphy. In order to alleviate parental 
fears, we will say here that the author 
of the Augustine book has kept quiet 
about the confidential aspects of the 
Saint’s life, thereby setting up the 
youngsters for quite a surprise when 
they get around to reading the Con- 
fessions. 


SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, law, social service. Elementary and 
secondary teacher education; art, music, home eco- 
nomics education. Campus nursery school, 200-acre 
campus in foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST, WRITE BOX B. 














DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 

















The Sisters of Charity of Providence 1- 
vite young women to a life dedicated to 
God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurs- 
eries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 
ness are to be found in this apostolate. 
Without obligation write for information 
to: Sister Lawrence, 14 West Ninth Ave- 
nue, Spokane, Wash. 





HELP A HUNGARIAN 
You can provide Catholic reading 
matter for the refugees by aiding 


A SZIV 


the Magyar language monthly edited by 
the Hungarian Jesuit Province in Exile 
Write: Rev. Joseph Zrinyi, S.J. 

3023 Carroll Avenue 

Cleveland 13, Ohie 
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Are you interested 
in building JUBILEE? 


JUBILEE’s editors are engaged in a 
steady drive to increase the magazine’s 
circulation. They believe that JUBILEE 
could reach many more thousands 

of enthusiastic readers—people who 
now know nothing whatever of 
JUBILEE. To tell these sometime 
readers about JUBILEE, by mail, 
telephone, in person, to sell them 
JUBILEE by subscription and church 
pamphlet rack, is a costly process. 
Several years ago the editors set up 
the JUBILEE Serial Note, a long-term, 
interest-bearing investment which is 
used to help finance JUBILEE’s 
circulation-building campaign. As 
the result of these extra funds, 
JUBILEE’s circulation has increased 
steadily. 


The complete offering consists of: 


Four hundred $250 Serial Notes, 
bearing 3% interest payable semi- 
annually on December I and June 1. 


Interest is computed from the first 
of the month in which the Note is 
purchased. After five years 10% of the 
Notes sold each year are to be chosen 
by lot each December 1 for redemption. 
Notes are callable in advance of 
maturity on any interest date at the 
option of the Corporation. 


This means that Serial Notes will run 
for five years, after which 10% each 
year (unless the Corporation decides it 
best to call in more) will be chosen at 
random for redemption at $250 over a 
period of ten years. Interest paid on 
each $250 Note will thus run from a 
minimum of $37.50 to a maximum of 
$112.50 for those redeemed at the end 
of the fifteen-year period. .. . 


To the Editor of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Enclosed is my check (money order) for 


Serial Notes at $250 each. 
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MOVIES Patio Casal 


and Joan of Arc are currently featured 


Pablo Casals brings to movie-going 
music lovers a short twenty minutes 
in the life of the venerated Spanish 
cellist. 

Commissioned by the Mannes Col- 
lege of Music and distributed by 
Irving M. Lesser, the movie is some- 
what breathless in its attempt to keep 
things cool. Casals, now 77. has 
been living in the south of France in 
self-imposed exile since the Spanish 
Civil War; the film shows him step- 
ping through the streets of Prades 
like a genial gnome, smiling, chatting 
and embracing his friends. One of 
them is a Chinese girl, a former stu- 
dent, who appears suddenly and inex- 
plicably outside his house. Another 
is the American cellist Madeline 
Foley, also a former student, with 
whom he holds a brief conversation 
intended all too obviously to be over- 
heard by the world. Astride their 
respective cellos, and interrupted by 
mumbled remarks, they make several 
sporadic attempts at playing a duet. 
But it is not until the last seven min- 
utes of the film that Seftor Casals 
settles down alone to play Bach’s 
Suite No. 1 in G Major for Unac- 
companied Cello, and it is magnifi- 
cent — worth all the patience de- 
manded by the first quarter-hour of 
silly grimaces. 


The Otto Preminger-United Artists 
production of George Bernard Shaw’s 


Saint Joan stars a young, short- 
cropped mid-western girl, Jean Se. 
berg, as Joan. Visually Miss Seberg 
fits the role, but as an actress she 
just hasn’t the dramatic experience 
or versatility to carry the part. Joan’s 
executioner ironically sums up the 
situation when, after the scene at the 
stake, he ruefully remarks, “Her 
heart will not burn.” That’s Miss 
Seberg’s trouble, too. 

The photography is excellent and 
Graham Greene’s screenplay is by 
and large faithful to the original— 
except that part of the epilogue is 
at the beginning, part in the middle 
and the rest where it belongs; the 
intervening frames are filled with 
flashbacks. The result of this sort 
of cutting is that the audience is hit 
with Shaw’s dull-edged theology three 
times instead of once. Since he sees 
Joan as a peasant rebel more than 
commonly blessed with horse-sense, 
Shaw has her recant her confession 
not because she is convinced: her 
voices are from God but because she 
prefers swift death at the stake to the 
drawn-out agony of life in a dun- 
geon. This is a view which does 
violence to the central truth of Joan’s 
sanctity and of her martyrdom 4s 
the fulfillment of a unique mission. 
Still it is a faithful reflection of Mr. 
Shaw’s myopic notion of the saint, 
and for devotees of the old rogue this 
may be enough.—Oona BurRKE 
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WHO WON? 


The only word we've heard from Uncle Peter is a postcard 


(at least we think it’s from him—the handwriting is awfully 
scrabbled) asking: WHO WON? If he means the Uncle Peter 
look alike contest, it sounds as if the widow won, that is, if 
Uncle Peter ever turns up. We’re thinking of alerting the State 
Police—a 1927 Duesenberg shouldn’t be foo hard to spot— 


but on the other hand we'd hate to alarm Uncle Peter unduly. 
For all we know he’s simply run out of ink, or is just too 


absorbed in rehearsing his opening speech to the widow. 

Of course if a few more days go by... Meanwhile take a look 
at the outstanding bargains we’re presenting from Uncle’s 
stock this month, and send in your order today... we’d 
appreciate it. As will Uncle, if we ever find him. 


$4.00 EACH 


41) INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN AMERICA. 
A cht and text survey of recent 
achievements in various graphic and con- 
struction fields that should be of — in- 
terest to artists, architects and lovers of 
clean lines. (List price, $12.50) 


50) VELASQUEZ. A handsome volume of 

oductions, including many color plates, 
of the art of Spain’s great master. Intro- 
luction by Jose Ortega y Gasset. (List 
price, $7.50) 


$3.00 EACH 


» ROMANESQUE MURAL PAINTING 
BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA, by Jiri 
Masin, Striking reproductions of the high- 
ly mature but little-known medieval church 
murals of Czechoslovakia. Color plates. 
(List price, $10.00) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual oe 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 
troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, edited 
by Frank Sheed. An excellent collection 
of writings on Our Lord by dozens of au- 
thors including Chesterton, Karl Adam, 
Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.00) 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, enone and 
eg go obe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who sta’ as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director. hu- 
manist and transiator. (List price, $4.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


40) THE HOUSE THAT NINO BUILT, by 
Giovanni Guareschi. In which the author 
of the Don Camillo stories turns to a hu- 
morous subject closer at hand—his own 
family. (List price, $3.00) 


a GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 
edited by Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. ee 
Four distinguished English Catholics—M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J., Christopher Dawson, C. C. 
Martindale, SJ. and E. I. Watkin—explain 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays 
addressed to the ordinarily intelligent 
reader. (List price, $3.00) 


35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francois Mau- 
riac. Six speeches, delivered at various 
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times during the last 30 years, which offer 
profoundly stimulating ideas on such 
themes as the earthly hope of Christians 
the nature of anguish, and the future of 
Christian civilization. (List price, $2.75) 


34) LETTERS ON ART AND LITERATURE, 
by Francois Mauriac. A group of letters 
which Mauriac wrote to clarify his thought, 
challenge a position or defend a thesis. The 
addressees include Albert Camus, Jean 
Cocteau and Jacques Riviere, and the sub- 
jects range from the Claudel-Gide corre- 
spondence to the death of Georges Bernanos. 
(List price, $3.00) 


44) FROM CONFUCIUS TO CHRIST, by 
Paul Sih. The stimulating account of his 
conversion by a noted Chinese diplomat 
and writer. (List price, $3.00) 


48) PEGUY, by Daniel Halevy. A basic 
book, by a man who was his friend, on 
Peguy as a Christian thinker and artist 
and a polemicist who shook society in 
ways we are just beginning to discover. 
(List price, $3.00) 


8) ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by 
Agnes de la Gorce. The story of the 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, a 
monk without a cloister, who in his wan- 
derings was a witness to eternity, and in 
his poverty, to the treasures of heaven. 
(List price, $3.00) 


Six Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The st 
upper-class —— dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and tryi to 
find its separate identities. (List, $5.00) 
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17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two short novels obing the nature of 
love and hate against a background o 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00 


37) THE LAMB. Mauriac’s latest novel, a 
story of sacrifice which introduces a new 
note of optimism and joy. (List price, $3.00) 


38) FLESH AND BLOOD. A erful story 
of a brother and sister caug t up in a pas- 

te relationship with their gardener’s 
son, (List price, $3.00) 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00) 


18) THERESE. One of Mauriac’s greatest 
works, the penetration of the soul of a 
woman who tries to live evilly but is re- 
deemed by her inherent courage and dig- 
nity. (List price, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


46) EASTERN CATHOLIC WORSHIP, by 
Donald Attwater. An extremely valuable 
book that contains translations of a num- 
ber of Eastern Catholic liturgies and a 
helpful introduction to Eastern worship. 
(List price, $2.50) 


53) GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, by Sieg- 
mund Levaire. A discussion of the great 
Mass, the first ag ry Mass ever writ- 
ten, composed by one of the giants of the 
14th century—a book which bears exam- 
ination in the light of the current contro- 
versies about music in church. (List price, 
$2.25) 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of 
S. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Knox’s experience as translator of the Holy 
Bible makes him an especially well-fitted 
commentator. (List price, $1.75) 


47) SALVATION OF THE NATIONS, by 
Jean Danielou. An essay on missionary 
problems, with special emphasis on Asia, 
that remains hopeful while steering clear 
rf wishful thinking and rationalizations. 
(List price, $2.00) 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOS- 
OPHY, by Jacques Maritain. A good, short 
study which stands as a guide to Dr. Mari- 
tain’s massive synthesis of Thomism and 
modern thought. (List price, $2.75) 
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